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ABSTRACT 



While the belief in educational determinism is being 
discarded, the notion of holding educators accountable for results 
might provide the incentive necessary for educational improvement. 

The concept of accountability is based on specifically defined 
'v objectives and measurement techniques that determine exactly what the 
teacher intends to accomplish, and instructional methods that 
guarantee that most students will obtain the objectives. The change 
strategies presented are designed to breach the barriers to change by 
employing methods that cause the entire institution to become 
accountable to students and the community. An eight-point plan for 
change is considered. For a college to be successfully accountable. 
Change must be planned and incorporated into a management strategy. 
The effectiveness of the strategies advocated in this report depends 
on the strength of the college president, the total support of him by 
the college beard, and a suitable time period in which to implement 
programs* The accountability model presented in this report is 
applicable to any community college if implemented within; a broad,’ 
flexible framework of planned change. : Case studies of accountability 
development at various community colleges are cit ed* (CA) ; 
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Accountability is becoming an increas- 
ingly popular and controversial concept 
among educators. Accountability is both 
fundamental and complex: it can be 
applied to the activities of an individ- 
ual, a department, a division, or an in- 
stitution. To some people accountability 
suggests finance and business opera- 
tions; others think of instruction and 
student learning. In practice accounta- 
bility can apply to these and many 
other activities. Judging from the 
growing number of magazine and news- 
paper articles, it is indeed an idea 
whose time has come. 

A favorite question is, "Why has ac- 
countability suddenly become popular 
in certain educational circles?" After 
all, the concept has been around for 
many years. Perhaps the best explana- 
tion for the historic rejection of the 
concept is what might be called educa- 
tional determinism and the consequent 
acceptance iof student failure^ Sim 
stated; edu^ determinism -is the 
belief that people have a predetermined 
capacity for learning, a capacity best 
defined by intelligence quotient. This 
being the case, it isi reasonable and 
acceptable that an increasing ritober 
of i students will fail as they climb tjie ; 
educational ladder. 6r, to put it in the 
language of Darwinism, in the .educa- 
tional jungle only the fittest sumve; 
Until recently this belief in a limited 
and predetermined capacity to learn 



precluded the idea of accountability for 
learning. How could anyone, with the 
possible exception of the learner who 
might be lazy and therefore fail to uti- 
lize all of his capacity, be held account- 
able for something determined by 
divine will or the chance of heredity? 
It would certainly be unreasonable to 
hold educators accountable for some- 
thing over which they had no control. 

Currently this belief in educational 
determinism is being discarded by a 
growing number of people. Studies 
have revealed self-fulfilling tendencies 
in the measurement of student achieve- 
ment when educators are informed in 
advance of student "intelligence quo- 
tients" or "learning abilities." Further- 
more, in many colleges students have 
been graded in accordance with normal 
curve distributions, another way of 
demonstrating that only a few students 
can really excel at learning. But now, 
given the evidence of many studies and 
the re-examination of basic beliefs 
about learning, many notable educa- 
tional researchers and writers are argu- 
ing that almost all students can learn 
if a variety of irist ructional approaches 
are available and if sufficient time is 
allowed each student; Now the question 
biecomes; "Why do so many students 
fail?" 

TKe ^ ;r^rientation in 
learning and what can reasonably be 
i^pected^ of stu<ferit^^ 
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cation has led to a growing interest in 
accountability. No longer is widespread 
student failure and attrition acceptable. 
As Charles E. Silberman so aptly states 
in his recent book, Crisis in the Class- 
room, “It is only when men sense the 
possibility of improvement, in fact, that 
they become dissatisfied with their situ- 
ation and rebel against it.” 

The authors of this excellent publica- 
tion describe in detail the concept of 
accountability and how it can be ap- 
plied to instruction in community col- 



leges. Consequently, it is worthwhile 
reading both for a community college 
policy-maker interested in learning 
more about the concept and an admin- 
istrator who has the responsibility of 
applying accountability to the educa- 
tional program of a community college. 
It will also be of interest to anyone 
who is dissatisfied with the present sit- 
uation in their community college and 
wants to do more than just rebel 
against it. 

Richard £. Wilson 




I.The Concept 
of Accountability 



During the sixties the schools were becoming more concerned and less pa- 

challenged increasingly not only for tient. Disenchanted taxpayers, consid- 

their contemporary failures , nor even ering the vast resources already lav- 

for the fact that they have always ished upon education, are beginning to 

failed the poor and the dispossessed , wonder what they are getting for their 

but because they were positively &e- tax money. Across the nation voters are 

structive influences for many of the rejecting school bond issues, and par- 

children entrusted to their care . ents are demanding evidence that stu- 

Questions were raised as to whether dents have been provided the knowl- 

any institution that enjoys a virtual edge necessary to become contributing 

monopoly can remain sensitive and members of society. 

responsive to the changing needs of In a March 1970 speech, former Com- 
its diverse clientele . And some of the missioner of Education James Allen 

more radical critics were questioning observed, "The people have a right to 

the traditional concept of schooling be assured that . . . increasingly large 

itself in an age when knowledge is investments in public education . . . 

accessible from so many different will produce results." [ Washington 

sources. Clearly , at the end of the Post] Former Associate Commissioner 

decade , the nation was experiencing of Education Leon M. Lessinger has 
a crisis of confidence in its schools. clearly expressed the crisis of public 



hour. The, multibiUion dollar system is 

now imperiled by its own dramatic fail- Educatloii's Failures and Society’s Ills 
ure id produced 'effi^iy^ year .mo than ^ne million 

learning; the nation’s welfare is threat- young people are condemned; to live 
ened by the fact that education seems non-productive lives because they either 
incapable of meeting the needs of in- drop out of school or graduate without 
creasingly large numbers of citizens. the knowledge aind skills necessary to 

Simultaneously, the American public is participate effectively in a complex and 
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thing has gone wrong, that corrective 
action is needed." [Lessinger, February 



American education is facing a crucial 1970:1] 



competitive society. In poverty-stricken 
urban areas, dropout rates reach 70 
per cent. While governmental education 
expenditures exceed $65 billion a year, 
and dollar costs per student year have 
nearly doubled in the past decade, there 
are an estimated 15 million functionally 
illiterate students in this country. [Per- 
formance Contracting:36] In one year, 
one third of the youth who failed the 
Armed Forces Qualification Test had 
high school diplomas; yet, that test is 
based on fifth- and sixth-grade levels of 
reading and mathematics. [Perform- 
ance Contracting :43] 

Don Davies, associate commissioner 
for education, expressed it this way: 

. . . every citizen pays a price in 
money , in uncertainty , in fear, and 
in social problems for the school fail- 
ures, the dropouts, the under-edu- 
cated . . The price we pay as a nation 
is so heavy that we are forced, as 
Commissioner Allen has said, *to 
move or to face disaster .' [Davies: 12] 

A Call for Educational Accountability 

A new approach to public education 
was declared in significant portions of 
the President's March 3, 1970, education 
message to Congress and in his March 
24, 1970, message to the nation on de- 
segregation. The President's education 
policy reflected recommendations made 
to White House advisors by former As- 
sociate Commissioner for Elementary 
and Secondary Education Leon Lessin- 
ger before he left the U.S. Office of 
Education in January 1970. [Turnkey 
News, May 1970:5] Lessinger's recom- 
mendations were based partly on the 
conclusions of a report he had commis- 
sioned on his concept of educational 
engineering. The report, ''Education 
Engineering: Managing Environmental 
and Institutional Change to Increase 
Educational Productivity” [Turnkey 
Newt ; May ^ 1970* 5] / : find- 

ings of the earlier 
Report. [Coleman; 1966] 

The Education Engineering Report 
indicated that the disparity of cultural 
> backgrounds arid "skills between socio- 
economic classes -makes "equal oppor- 



tunity” a sham. Those who have already 
been deprived of opportunities to de- 
velop culturally cannot achieve equal 
educational results even when they are 
provided identical schooling. It de- 
clared that a policy of educational 
equality must consider inputs (racial 
balance, comparability of resources), 
but that true equality can be judged 
only by outputs (equity of results). The 
President expressed this idea in his de- 
segregation statement: "If our schools 
fail to educate, then whatever they may 
achieve in integrating the races will 
turn out to be only a Pyrrhic victory.” 
[Turnkey News, May 1970:6] 

Low productivity and mounting prob- 
lems of the educational system were 
cited, showing that costs have increased 
astronomically while performance lev- 
els have remained the same or declined. 
The report stated that those in charge 
seem unable to help themselves, even 
though the system is sinking under its 
own organizational weight. It further 
suggested that the problems of educa- 
tion are more likely to be solved By 
concentrating on outputs (measurable 
student learning) rather than on inputs 
(money, classrooms, teachers). As the 
President said: "There is only one im- 
portant question to be asked about edu- 
cation. What do the children learn?” 
[Turnkey News, May 1970:5] 

The report advanced the idea that 
schools should be evaluated and edu- 
cators held accountable on the basis of 
student performance. The President 
stated: "Success should be measured, 
not by some fixed national norm, but 
rather by the results achieved in rela- 
tion to ... the particular set of pupils.” 
[Turnkey News, May 1970: 6] 

The notion that holding educators 
accountable for results might provide 
the incentive necessary for educational 
improveriient was indeed control 
Some viewed it as an heretical^ threat 
' to academic prerogatives. Others hailed 
it as belated recognition that schools 
>/ can no longer b operated as ah end in v 
themselves arid ihat education, like 
other prof essions, must respond to soci- , 
v Sty's’- pressin 

iV"' ’* • t * v.Y-- s v . -I:.'- ’.v./ 



Accountability in Action 
Lessinger, now Calloway Professor of 
Urban Education at Georgia State Uni- 
versity, has been called “the most 
vociferous spokesman, if not the father 
of accountability." [Schwartz, June 
1970:31] During the 1968 Congressional 
hearings on the Federal Compensatory 
Education Program, many Congress- 
men questioned the effects of federal 
education expenditures. Lessinger 
promised results and became one of the 
first officials to stop “feeding the sys- 
tem rather than questioning it." 
[Meade: 4] He gave form to the concept 
of accountability by requiring that proj- 
ects funded under Titles VII and VIII 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act produce predictable and 
measurable results that could be certi- 
fied by independent audit. Lessinger 
said, "the fact that many results of edu- 
cation are not subject to audit should 
not deter us from dealing precisely 
with those aspects that lend themselves 
to precise definition and assessment." 
[Elam:510] 

Lessinger is devoted to the idea of 
educational program audits designed to 
measure student learning performance 
resulting from financial outlays. ^ [Lessin- 
ger, Nation's Schools, June 1970:33] He 
currently is developing an Institute for 
Education Auditing that will assist 
school systems in accounting for the 
results of educational programs. [Edu- 
cation Recaps: 1] Lessinger claims,'".'. . 
educational accountability can be im- 
plemented successfully only if educa- 
tional objectives are clearly stated . 

One mechanism for ensuring clarity in 
objectives is the performance contract.'' 
[Lessinger, May 1970: 52] l 

Performance contracts are by far the 
most controversial aspect of account- 
ability. Ilie leading spokesman for the 
contracting movement is 

CharlesL.Blaschke, president of Edu- 
cation ^ Inc., of Wash- 

ington;^ D.C. He : describes performance 
contracting . as a : tool to insure 
accountability; because accountability. ; 
requires results . . [Turnkey News, 



The performance contract concept is 
simple. A school system contracts with 
a private corporation which guarantees 
to conduct a learning program that will 
increase student performance by a 
stated number of grade levels during a 
specified time period and for a speci- 
fied cost. Payment is prorated in ac- 
cordance with the contractor's success 
in fulfilling his guarantee. 

Blaschke participated in the widely 
publicized Texarkana Project. The un- 
pretentious southwestern city of Texar- 
kana, besieged by educational problems 
similar to those rampant in other school 
systems across the nation, became the 
center of academic attention in early 
1969 when it chose to become a "guinea 
pig" for guaranteed learning. Blaschke 
"was instrumental in getting a $5 mil- 
lion dropout-prevention proposal ap- 
proved by the U.S. Office of Education, 
thus putting the Texarkana Project in 
business . . [Elam:511] 

In September 1969 Dorsett Educa- 
tional Systems was selected from a 
group of ten companies that had com- 
peted for a contract to operate Texar- 
kana's Rapid Learning Centers. These 
companies had guaranteed to increase 
the math or reading performance of 
approximately 400 deficient students by 
one grade level in a specified time for a 
predetermined cost. 

Private industry's penetration in Tex- 
arkana of the multibillion-dollar public 
education system started a nationwide 
trend. School systems seeking low-cost 
dropout prevention followed the Tex- 
arkana example. By mid-summer 1970 
more than 30 new performance con- 
tract projects had been federally fund- 
ed; [Schwartz, August 1970:31] Major 
cities including Detroit, Dallas, San 
Diego, Portland, Philadelphia, and Gary, 
Indiana, became centers of contracting 
activity; Virginia began consulting with 
private industry for state-wide school 
instruction. Announcements of confer- 
ences on performance contracting and 
accountability blossomed in the pages 
of educationaL , journals. Newspaper 
abides 

nies Seek Chance to Prove Results of 




Teaching"; "Teacher Makes a Bet- 
Salary Guarantees Learning."* 

The Challenge of Accountability 

Many educators fail to perceive the 
challenge implicit in the fact that per- 
formance contracting is being hailed as 
the companion to an increasingly pow- 
erful concept of accountability. They 
dismiss Texarkana-style projects as re- 
medial in nature and attribute reports 
of student performance gains to such 
causes as temporary achievement 
spurts or inaccurate evaluations found- 
ed on statistical regression. They smile 
knowingly at tales of alleged irregulari- 
ties that may have contaminated test 
results and invalidated reports. [Turn- 
key News , July 1970: 1] Venerable edu- 
cators know that private industry did 
not achieve power by playing "Polly- 
anna" to disadvantaged citizens. When 
corporations compete for a chance to 
perform a job that academic profes- 
sionals have been unable to accomplish, 
educators are skeptical. 

Skepticism could prove dangerous. 
Supposing industry can do the job of 
education better and cheaper? Federal 
funds are available to support private 
ventures; industry seems confident that 
modem technology makes educational 
reform both possible and profitable; 
experts stand ready to assist school dis- 
tricts in preparing well planned per- 
formance contracts and in evaluating 
results through independent audits. 
The American public desperately seeks 
answers to critical education problems 
and is in a mood to grasp at any tangi- 
ble evidence of accountability. Will edu- 
cators see that the performance-con- 
tracting challenge is real and pick up 
the gauntlet? ; 

Inevitable Accountability 

Whether we like it or not, we have al- 
ready entered what Lessinger calls "the 
agev jjf acco^ 

[Lessinger, Juhe-July ^ ! 

than respond defensively by regarding 
accoimtability as a threat, we should 

* SetDurham Sun, August 15, 1969 and Atlanta /our* 
nat and Constitution, September 6, 1970. 



adopt it positively as a professional re- 
sponsibility. 

Accountability is nothing more than 
a commonly accepted ethic that we ex- 
pect from other professions and en- 
force by regulation in many segments 
of our society. Education's acquired 
right to control the processes of our 
schools rests upon a willingness to meet 
the needs of public clients. "Govern- 
ance is based on responsibility, and re- 
sponsibility implies accountability . . . 
If (educators) default on the question 
of accountability . . . they will lose their 
right to govern and will become . . . 
technicians . . ." [Meade: 10] 

Necessity for change is a stark fact 
of life. Change may bring trauma, but 
change is inevitable. "Academic free- 
dom will be preserved only so long as 
it has social utility . . ." [Millett] Ten- 
ure and tradition cannot stop an idea 
whose time has come. 

The concept of accountability re- 
quires change. ". . . It means changing 
the institutions which control educa- 
tion . . J* [Davies: 11] Accountability 
demands that educators change their 
attitudes, tffitse w their creativity, and 
respond to society's needs by re-estab- 
lishing public confidence in education. 

Accountability is particularly appli- 
cable to "open door" two-year colleges 
that contain a variety of students from 
diverse educational backgrounds. 

What Accountability Means to 
Community Colleges 

The word accountability is laden with a 
host of meanings. It may seem threaten- 
ing and unreasonable to educators who 
are reluctant to accept responsibility 
for academically inept and poorly moti- 
vated students; it might be viewed as a 
fashionable slogan by those with a pen- 
chant for launching naive attacks upon 
academe's disordered strongholds; it 
has profound implications for commu- 
nity colleges. In the following para- 
graphs four essential characteristics of 
accountability will be discussed. , 

( 1 ) Accountability Accents Results: 
Accountability aims squarely at what 
comes out of an education system 



rather than at what goes into it. If edu- 
cational institutions exist primarily to 
cause learning, then educators should 
scrutinize the results of their efforts. 
Teaching causes learning. If no learning 
occurs, no teaching has taken place! 

Why speak glowingly of academic 
buildings and salaries when the failures 
of the education system contribute to 
social discord and violence? Educators 
must remove their heads from the 
sands of irrelevance or risk becoming 
irrelevant themselves. 



Lessinger has stated succinctly the 
urgent need for accenting results: 



... the American educational com - 
mitment has been that every child 
should have an adequate education. 
This commitment has been stated in 
terms of resources such as teachers , 
books , space, and equipment. When a 
child has failed to learn, school per- 
sonnel have assigned him a label— 
“slow,” or “unmotivated,” or “re- 
tarded.” Our schools must assume a 
revised commitment — that every 
child shall learn. Such a commit- 
ment includes the willingness to 
change a system which does not 
work, and find one which does; to 
seek causes of failure in the system 
and its personnel instead of focusing 
solely on students; in short, to hold 
the school accountable for results in 
terms of student learning rather than 
solely in the use of resources. [Les- 
singer, February 1970:1] 



(2) Accountability Requires Measure- 
ment: Accountability suggests that we 
stop counting the number of volumes 
in the library, quit measuring square 
footage, per full-time student, and start 
looking at how well students are being 
taught. We must use relevant criteria 
to evaluate teaching. Learning, the only 
valid evidence of teaching, can be fur- 
ther defined as a change in behavior. 



If specific behavioral objectives are 



educators can be held ac- 
countable for students who are able to 
demonstrate learning by acting in ways 
that were impossible before teaching 
took place. 

. *' • 'SI 
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In January 1970 Lessinger quantified 
accountability in easily understood 
terms: 

If an air conditioning contractor 
promises that his installation will re- 
duce interior temperatures 20 degrees 
below outside temperatures, it takes 
only an accurate thermometer to de- 
termine if the promise has been met. 
Similarly, if an educational manager 
promises that all children attending 
his school will be able to read 200 
words per minute with 90 per cent 
comprehension on their twelfth birth- 
day, as measured by a specific test, 
simply giving the test to alt children 
on their twelfth birthday will readily 
reveal if the promise has been ful- 
filled. [Lessinger, May 1970:52] 



Although learning cannot always be 
measured as easily and as accurately as 
in Lessinger's example, modem educa- 
tional techniques enable us to achieve 
acceptable evidence of learning. The 
concept of accountability is based on 
specifically defined objectives, measure- 
ment techniques that determine exactly 
what the teacher intends to accomplish, 
and instructional methods that guaran- 
tee most students will obtain the ob- 
jectives. 

(3) Accountability Assumes and 
Shifts Responsibility: Accountability 
assumes responsibility for the success 
or failure of individual schools and 
pupils. [Meade: 3] Students have tradi- 
tionally been held responsible through 
tests and recitations for whatever they 
may or may not have learned. Account- 
ability shifts the emphasis of that re- 
sponsibility away from the student. 

Another associate commissioner, Don 
Davies, has said: 

This concept of accountability ... 
links student performance with 
teacher performance ... It means 
... . that schools and colleges will be 
judged by how they perform not by 
what they promise. It means . . . 
shifting primary learning responsi- 
bility from the student to the school. 
It also means that a lot of people are 
going to be shaken up. [Davies: 11] 




(4) Accountability Permeates the 
College Community: Although some 
people (as Mr. Davies predicts) may 
be shaken up, teachers should not be- 
come scapegoats. Teachers cannot be 
accountable unless the concept of ac- 
countability permeates the entire spec- 
trum of institutional responsibility. 

In a broad sense accountability 
means that boards of trustees, presi- 
dents, administrators, and teachers will 
be held responsible for the perform- 
ance of their students. [Schwartz, June 
1970:31] 

Accountability implies that two-year 
colleges must be accountable exter- 
nally to the community and that col- 
leges must be accountable internally to 
the students who pass through their 
open doors. This state is achieved 
when students from the community 
enter the college, find a program that 
is compatible with their goals, persist 
in college until the goal is reached, and 
then become productive members of 
the coimmunity. 



In short, the entire college body in- 
cluding the board, the president, the 
administration, the students, and the 
instructors will become accountable to 
the community served by the college. 



Accountability is far more than a glib 
term or "in" word. It is an operational 
concept "that comes to grips with the 
notion that schools and colleges should 
shoulder responsibility for . . . their 
pupils." [Davies: 11] Accountability is a 
privilege — not a burden. It calls forth 
the best within us. It challenges us to 
examine our purposes, to find better 
ways to make education responsible to 
the society that pays the bills. It holds 
equal promise for all of education's 
clients, "those who come to school well 
prepared to share its benefits, and those 
who have nothing in their backgrounds 
that would equip them for a successful 
learning experience." [Davies: 1 1] 
Accountability is inevitable because 
it is needed so desperately. 





2.The Community College: 
Unfulfilled Promises? 



An October 1970 issue of Time con- 
tained an education feature entitled 
“Open Admissions: American Dream or 
Disaster?” The article expressed the 
notion that an “open access” policy 
could either “invigorate colleges” or 
lead to “academic disaster,” and point- 
ed out that education officials meeting 
at the American Council on Education 
in St. Louis displayed opposing atti- 
tudes toward a policy of open admis- 
sions. “To some it seemed a triumph of 
to others an omen that col-; 
may sooii be ovenvh^^edSwh^ 
the wrong kind of students.” [Time:^ 
63-66] 

Are ignorant, culturally deprived, and | 
poverty-stricken youth the “wrong” kind 
of { student s ? Should they be branded ; 

■ n und^irablesbecausetheyareacademi-i l 



and become accountable by joining the 
ranks of other professions in a common 
effort to solve national problems. A tan- 



ability in the form of honest “open 
door” policies supported by a willing- 
ness to assume responsibility for stu- 
dent learning may be the only way to 
prevent “academic disaster.” 

Historical Foundations of the 
Community College 

The community college in the United 
States has been described as the only 
educational institution that can truly 
be considered an American social inven- 
tion. [Gleazer, 1963: 3] Sometimes called 
^“democracy's college,” it adopted a phi- 
losophy of equal educational opportu- 
nity for all and espoused an ideal of 
opeY? admissions. 

'-The community college is not an off- 
- is, already on the, brink of disaster be- shoot of classical higher education in 

cause of the “wrong" kind of educators. America. Its ancestry can be traced to 

Why fear the “wrong” kind of students? 19th century educational innovations 
Overwhelming educational inefficiency J — , ‘“‘ J — 

can be traced- to archaic attitudes and 5? 

"" 



selteemrig m^ callosity, 

thur Cohen ih Dateline 79 pictures tra-j | 
. ditional faculty members making “des- ] | 
perate attempts to pi grnt {sprigs of ivy at 
the gates so that the 'barbarians will bef^ 
dissuaded from entering;^[Cohen:xvii] 'Jj 
TO ivy” has 



institutions of higher ; learning could 
£ not^meet; TOe dassjeal colleges/ with 
^ their^ limited curriculums, existed to 
o’transmit i culture and class values to a 
£ privileged elite; Those institutions were 
- neither willing nor able to respond to 
Sl9th {eentury industrial and social de- 
: mands for broader curricula, and 



passed; the gates are openY: Educators ^ choices of subject matter including 
■«««* leave their ^comfortable retreats ; ; husiness; ; technical, and ^wiriiitiirai 
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courses. The nation's educational frame- 
work had to be supplemented with ad- 
ditional colleges and different types of 
institutions. Land grant colleges, cre- 
ated by the Morrill Land Grant Act of 
1862, gave substance to the concept that 
each individual, regardless of his eco- 
nomic or social status, should have the 
opportunity to progress educationally 
as far as his interests and abilities 
might permit. [Roueche, 1968] 

The belief in extending educational 
opportunities to all people led to a phi- 
losophy of the “open door” that has 
become the hallmark of the community 
college movement. Its democratic style, 
positive philosophy, and social promise 
appealed to the American people and 
won great popularity and support. The 
unprecedented educational benefits ac- 
companying the G.I. Bill of Rights after 
World War II further enhanced and 
expanded the community college move- 
ment. [Gleazer, 1970:47] 

Philosophical Foundations of the 
Conunuirity College 

In addition to the idea that universal 
higher education is the right of any 
person who ran profit from it, the com- 
munity college movement was also 
founded on the conviction that colleges 
exist to serve the society that supports 
them. L\‘y\ 

A democratic society cannot sustain 
itself without a well educated citizenry 
capable of influencing its destiny in a 
responsible .manner. The i increasing 
polarization iand violence, of Arherican 
society"; emphasize th£ ^ 
education for all citizens. Education's 
role in enhamciiigi^ 
of the American people is crucial to; the 
nation's economic, social, and cultural 
welfare. Education helps; to equalize 
opportunity^ 

individual worth and seeing as a vehi- 
cle for personal and social advance- 
ment. 

The pending crisis in American soci- 
ety; represe i a particular, challen^^^ to 

the community college: because it is i 
more closely identified with social ;; 
needs than is any other segment of 
'■i/; -i : r : : -\y:v- r y'-. : ' ' y. y:.y^':'/y * ^ 
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higher education. 

National Need for Community Colleges 

The community college movement is 
much more than a democratically in- 
spired attempt to meet educational de- 
mands that have been ignored by other 
institutions of higher learning. Post- 
secondary education in the United 
States today is a vital national need— 
not a luxury. Community colleges are 
in a unique position to answer that 
need. 

The role of unskilled workers be- 
comes less important as technological 
society grows more complex. There are 
few jobs available for high school grad- 
uates who possess no other training. 
[Cohen: 54] Conversely, there is an in- 
sistent national demand for manpower 
trained in sophisticated skills. The ob- 
solete concept of scarcity of educa- 
tional opportunity is not applicable to 
highly developed nations. At one point 
in its history, this country needed only 
a few highly educated persons and thus 
provided economic support for only a 
small number of students to complete 
advanced education. The academic sys- 
tem was designed to select the talented 
few and to reject the majority. Today 
the nation cannot afford to waste hu- 
man resources. Educational institutions 
must impart essential skills to all stu- 
dents. [Bloom: 2] . V • : . 

In an age of burgeoning enrollments 
and increasingly selective admissions 
at senior colleges aiid universities, the 
community college's familiar role of 
meetinjg the educational needs ; of soci- 
ety becomes more and more important. 
While the university continues to cater 
to relatively homogeneous groups from 
a dominant stratmn of society, the com- 
munity college embraces a heterogene- 
ous group that represents a cross sec- 
tion of the total population. [Lombardi] 
Two-year college students are more 
likely to come from the lower two- 
thirds of ; the socioeconomic spectrum. 
The “open door” is a matter of national 
concern; for the community college per- 
forms a vital service in removing bar- 
riers to educaition. 



Geographic location of academic in- 
stitutions is a crucial factor in educa- 
tion. (Most community college student 
bodies are localized within fifteen miles 
of the campus.) Colleges constructed 
within commuting distance of potential 
students extend educational accessibil- 
ity to the total population and facilitate 
attainment of our national goal of uni- 
versal higher education. [Roueche, 
1968] And the fact that community col- 
lege fees are either modest or non- 
existant removes financial barriers and 
provides an economical avenue to 
higher education. However, even if all 
geographical and financial barriers 
could be eliminated, racial minorities, 
women, and children from low socio- 
economic classes would still be sparse- 
ly represented. [Cross: 5] These groups 
contain human talents that cannot be 
wasted even though potential students 
might be poorly motivated. The con- 
cept of accountability demands active 
.efforts to seek, recruit, enroll, and re- 
tain every possible student in the com- 
munity; the community college must 
“make readily available, programs of 
education . . . that match a wide spec- 
trum of community needs and relate 
economically to the total pattern of 
educational opportunity in the area." 

; rWattimte ' . • • ; 

The Challenge of the Open Door ^ 

Today more ihatn t^ 
are ^enrolled: in community^ c 
Over 1000 two-year colleges already 
exist in this country and more are be- 
ing added at the rate of one per week. 
[Time: 65] The community collegb move- 
ment has solid historical and philo- 
sophical foundations. It occupies a 
unique position ,and seems to promise a 
solution for many of the nation's press- 
ing social and educational needs!. The 
community college is now faced , with 
the critical challenge of becoming ac- 
countable for its unfulfilled potential 
by translating ideals into reality.;; || ® 
^ • The open-door policy of the commu- 
nity-junio^^ college imphes Js^cepfance 
of the concept of universal higher edur 

cation; The basic criteria 








is graduation from high school; how- 
ever, all individuals 18 years of age and 
older, who appear capable of profiting 
from instruction, are usually eligible 
for admission. Community colleges 
have become the primary vehicle for 
social and economic advancement for 
the lower two-thirds of the population. 
The typical student body is an ex- 
tremely heterogeneous and diverse 
group that is often drawn from back- 
grounds characterized by low economic 
and social status, low educational 
achievement, marginal employment, 
and limited participation in community 
organizations. Students from these en- 
vironments are disadvantaged to the 
degree that their culture has failed to 
provide them with experiences typical 
of the youth that traditional colleges 
are accustomed to teaching. The com- 
munity college must recognize, how- 
ever, that a considerable number of 
disadvantaged, low-aptitude students in 
its student body creates diverse prob- 
lems that necessitate drastic modifica- 
tions in traditional instructional tech- 
niques, as well as require an expanded 
curriculum. ■ vi; 

Unfortunately, few community col- 
leges faced with these problems have 
lived up to their bright promise. The 
“open door" is too often a glib admis- 
sions statement rather than a true con- 
cept of accountable reality. 

Unfulfilled Promises 

Although the community college move- 
ment should be credited with pureuing 
tlie ideal of universal higher education , 

: accountability demands that the suc- 
cess of that venture judged by re- 
sults. Student success (both persistence 
1 and achievement in college^ 
accurate measure of the open door. 

Attrition rates at community colleges 
generally are alarming. The typical ur- 
ban :co^^ college reports annual 
student dropout rates of more than 50 
per cent. [Coheii: 5] As many as 75 per 
students^ • with-. 
^ , d^ during their first year. [Schenz: 
141 j In one typical California public 
; : junior college, 80 per cent of the enter- 
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ing students enrolled in remedial Eng- 
lish, but only 20 per cent matriculated 
into regular college English classes. 
[Bossone:l] Remedial courses are gen- 
erally poorly designed, poorly taught, 
and seldom evaluated carefully. 

The problem of unacceptable attri- 
tion has led critics to refer cynically to 
the open door as a "revolving door." 
The obvious lack of accountability be- 
hind these shocking attrition rates 
seems particularly reprehensible when 
one realizes that they reflect the shat- 
tered hopes of disadvantaged youth 
who were led to believe that the open 
door offered them a chance. "There is 
a marked difference between allowing a 
student to learn and taking responsi- 
bility for the direction and extent of 
that learning." [Cohen: 8] 

The glaring inadequacies of many 
community college programs should 
lead educators to seek new approaches 
geared to individual learning and learn- 
ing deficiencies. If community college 
instructors can be taught to become 
effective teachers, and are willing to be 



the promise of the open door can be 
fulfilled. Unfortunately, there is a de- 
cided difference between the attitudes 



and! the attitudes that must be devel-^ 
oped if they are ever to become effec- 



dents: [Roueche, 1968] A national survey 



It is the student we are building , and 
it is the function of the college to 
facilitate that process . We have him 
as he is, rather than as we wish he 
were . . . we are still calling for much 
more change in the student than we 
are in the faculty . . . Can we come 
up with . . .the professional attitudes 
. . . [necessary to] put us into the 
business of tapping pools of human 
talent not yet touched ? [Gleazer, 
1970:51] 

This clear statement of accountabil- 
ity strikes at the heart of the commu- 
nity college problem. The promise of 
the "open door" will never be realized 
until teachers change their attitudes 
and accept the professional responsi- 
bility of becoming accountable for stu- 
dents. When educators point a finger at 
the "wrong" kind of student, their own 
three fingers point back at the "wrong" 
kind of educators! 

Accountability must permeate every 
level of the institution, but the individ- 
ual instructor is by far the most im- 
portant element in the success of com- 
munity college programs. [American 
Association of Junior Colleges: 62-63] 



couraging evidence that; although 91 
per: bent %6t the institutions espoused 
the concept of the open door, only 55 
per cent 
priate for no^ 

[Schenz:22] 

Inappropriate Attitudes 

Edmund L: Gleazer, Jr., writing in the 
winter 1970 issue of the Educational 
Record, stated: > • ; ^ 

/ 1 am with 

people who ask whether a student is 
; “college material ." We are not build- 
ing a college with the student The . 
question we ought to ask is whether 



ber is seldom in complete accord with 
the generally acknowledged purposes 
or with the principles of admission 
applying in most community colleges. 
[Medsker: 185] Although some teachers 
appear genuinely concerned about the 
high rate of student attrition, many 



notion that the students were not "col- 
lege ^ material^" [National Conference on 
the Teaching a 

unique, multi-purpose institution cater- 
ing to! a highly, ^ 

body be successful if the faculty— who 
are the key element in implementing 







agree with those purposes? 

The typical community college fac- 
ulty member vis a subject matter spe- 
cialist. The instructor is usuafl^ 
a fdll-time instructor, and a former 
elementary or secondary school teacher. 
[Medsker: 171-73] His graduate educa- 
his v mteirests^^^^ ^ 
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abilities along a narrow spectrum. This 
faculty member is "academically in- 
clined" finding his greatest satisfaction 
in transmitting the knowledge of his 
chosen discipline to able students who 
can comprehend and appreciate his dis- 
cipline. This accounts in large part for 
the instructor’s preference for teaching 
advanced and specialized courses: they 
afford him the opportunity to teach that 
which he knows best. 

Few community college instructors 
have had any preparation for teaching 
in that unique institution. [Cohen and 
BrawerJ Most have served internships 
in schools other than junior colleges; 
they do not understand the community 
college setting and tend to think of it in 
terms of their own senior college or 
university experience. Thus, these in- 
structors cannot fulfill the responsibili- 
ties imposed by the open door if they 
insist upon "aping the practices of . . . 
universities which were designed in 
other times to provide services to dif- 
ferent populations." [Cohen: xvii] 

Four-year institutions undoubtedly 
serve a necessary and valuable educa- 
tional function. They are selectively 
geared to upper socioeconomic levels 
and the upper third of the student pop- 
ulation. They are research oriented and 
vpurw.^ of advancing basic 

knowledge rather than providing train- 
ing for immediate job application. 
While the defined task of the Univer- 
sity facultymember includes teaching, 
this is essentially subordinate to his 
other functions. a [Blocker : 144] Tradi- 
tional four-year institutions are neither 
willing -nor equipped to offer /•; educa- 
tional op^ 



viduals seeking higher . education lack 
the academic prerequisites for success- 
ful: performance. 

; The community college is not a basic 
research institution nor a home for a 
"community" of scholars. The main 
function of the community college in- 
structor is to teach; he must be com- 
mitted to this role and! specialize in 
instructional processes^ ^[Gohen:21]; He? 
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lor student learning. 

Like their university counterparts, 
community college instructors are con- 
cerned about "status" and being prop- 
erly identified with higher education. 
They "view themselves as members of 
a profession in which they are inde- 
pendent practitioners who specialize in 
interaction with students in groups," 
[Cohen: 96] They may believe that the 
"person of the instructor" has some 
intrinsic "worth in itself" [Cohen: x] 
and many cherish the center stage role 
of dispensing knowledge to the less 
learned. They fail to understand that 
being identified with higher education 
does not automatically confer respect, 
and that "an instructor is worth only 
as much as he contributes to the pur- 
poses of the institution." [Cohen: 45] 

If instructors feel that teaching spe- 
cialized and advanced courses affords 
them prestige, while the onerous chore 
of teaching remedial or developmental 
courses is below their dignity, they cer- 
tainly do not belong in community 
colleges. 

Accountability demands that the best 
qualified instructors available be as- 
signed to well organized courses of 
remedial instruction. Those who be- 
lieve in the philosophy of the commu- 
nity college should seek personal and 
professional prestige by carrying out 
the promise of the open door. Yet it is 
the inexperienced instructor, without 
preparation or understanding of the 
basic objectives of the course, who is 
most often found in remedial class- 
rooms; [Bossone: 12-13] 

Many community college instructors 
persist in the practice of norm-refer- 
enced testing and curve-based grade- 
marking practices, even though these 
; archaic mechanisms were designed to 
screen dnd sort students^^^ 

;wheh j only a talented elite merited 
^ higher ;; education. These traditional 
methods assume from the start that all 
will not succeed. [Cohen: 86] Such prac- 
tices have no place in any community 
college that is willing to open its doors 
and be accountable for the learning of 
all students.. 
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Research has shown that specifying 
learning objectives in precise terms and 
using well organized, self-paced instruc- 
tional sequences to reach those objec- 
tives can guarantee learning for up to 
90 per cent of all students. [Bloom: 1] 
Yet many community college instruc- 
tors resist the very methods that could 
help them become accountable for stu- 
dent learning. Some are reluctant to 
give up their "star" role and fear a loss 
of status in becoming a "manager of 
learning" rather than a "dispenser of 
wisdom." [Cohen: 100] Others seem un- 
willing to do the considerable work 
pecessary to systematically organize 
self-paced instruction. They prefer to 
hide behind "a feeling of elitism mani- 
fest in, such statements as 'Hold me 
accountable lor their learning? They 
don't belong in college anyway! In my 
day we had to work for what we got!' " 
[Cohen: 199] 

Changed attitudes are the key to ful- 
filling the promise of the open door. 

Conclusion 

If the community college is to meet the 
ration's desperate educational needs 
and fulfill the promise of the open door, 
a genuine acceptance of accountability 
must permeate all levels of the institu- 
tional spectrum. This will require 



changes in the attitudes of governance 
and administrative officials and even 
more drastic changes in the attitudes 
of instructors. "Administrators can 
supervise . . . and make assistance 
available, but instructors must imple- 
ment the process. If teachers refuse to 
spell out ends or to accept accounta- 
bility for their being achieved, the en- 
terprise will not succeed." [Cohen:201] 

Community colleges can no longer 
exist selfishly as ends in themselves, 
stifled by obsolete traditions and ignor- 
ing their democratic heritage. Their 
calling is too dynamic and too impor- 
tant to be rejected in favor of posing 
pathetically as poor cousins of the 
university. 

Faculty members and administrators 
must change their attitudes and work 
together to gear curriculum to student 
achievement, to define objectives, and 
to accept accountability for their ef- 
forts. By "guaranteeing some form of 
minimum educational achievement” 
they can turn their institutions into 
places where learning takes place. By 
working toward equality of educa- 
tional results they can transform their 
communities and fulfill the unique 
promise of the open-door community 
college philosophy. 



3.Needed Change: 
Directions 



The Success Factors of Change B. Lamar Johnson has referred to the 
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. . . is the American religion. Thus, if tional arrangements, junior colleges 

p f9™? e equality, so does the dream and pert them to work in their class - 

P* P • ;roo^ 34] 

: ‘?8?p£?- ^ Accord^ 

[Schrag: 68] Th^s, in the face of threat- executive^ director of the American Xs- 

ened failure and in the mounting indict- sociation of Junior Colleges, many com- 

ment of failure by the ^mierican public, mon practices very narrowly restrict 

new strategies are n^ded. ^hai^ is the learning pr^ 

being mandated. tices specifically cited were excessive 

Planned change in the twp-year col- reliance on the lecture method; pre- 

lege has been inhibited primarily by two scribed amounts of. material to be cov- 

factors. First, the barriers to change ered in a given period; reliance primar- 

have been more formidable than the ily on textbooks; and the organization 

forces launched to bring it about. And of the school year-— -semester hours, 

second, few : if My internal m ex- credits, grade point averages. : Gleazer 

temal forces have been applied in order demands that colleges examine the 

to change the two-year college by a com- needs of students; and, with the stu- 

prehensive attack on the whole. The dents ■ active participation, develop pro- 
change strategies presented in this grams which meet the ; needs of the 

monograph were designed to breach . , student. [Gleazer, 1970:51] f 
the barriers to change by employing Whether by putting new ideas to 
techniques which cause the entire ^insti- ; work in the classroom or by developing 
tution to become accountable to the programs which better meet the needs 

students and to the community it off students;; the very act of initiating 



The first chapter of this monograph 
examined the concept of accountability, 
while the second focused on the need 
for accountability in the community 
college. This chapter develops a ration- 
ale for change in the community col- 
lege. ■ ; £V 



changeable environment of the two-year 



college: 



Peter Schrag has said, “Education 



The junior college seems to me to 
offer the best chance to stimulate 
genuinely fresh investigations, and 
then to do something about the an- 
swers. Free of the rigid traditions 
which tie most schools and colleges 
to their administration and instnic- 
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broken and new tools and procedures 
employed. An examination of barriers 
to change and a basic rationale for 
change will be presented in the re- 
mainder of this chapter. 

Barriers to Change 

The factors that inhibit change have 
been identified by Watson [1966:15], 
Evans [1967:181], McClelland [1968: 
8-9], and Chin [1970:43] as follows: 

/. Despite rapid social change , forces 
favoring the status quo in education 
remain strong as ever . 

2. There are no precise goals set for 
educational institutions . 

3. There is no established, systematic 
approach in the educational process. 

4. Teacher education programs have 
failed to develop the skills and knowl- 
edge needed for innovations. 

5. Teachers have failed to develop in 
themselves the habits of scholarship 
necessary to stay abreast of the 
knowledge explosion. 

6. Evaluation arid revision based on 
feedback are absent in educational 
institutions. 

7. Many educators are reticent; sus- 
picious; and fearful of change. 

^ Complex management and f unding 
problems always cost more than sim- 

i V ; ^ ^ 

Attempts to clarify vague educational 
goals, to improve the ^ effiectiveniws f pf ^ 
ill-equipped teachers and ; administra- 
tors^, and to establish systematic; in- 
structional methods and evaluative 
mechsmisms are likely to be met with 
fear and suspicion by faculty members 
and administratprs.^^ 1 Faced^ ^ 
barriers, real educational change can 
occur only through a comprehensive 
attack on the total institution. . 



B. Othanel S Smith has outlined the 




If a'fraction of the money that is cur- 
rently being spent to change educa- 
tion were spent to find out how to 
succeed in making such change, a 



nificance to education today than a 
group of behavioral scientists work- 
ing with a group of practitioners in 
an effort to change significant aspects 
of the educational system [Smith: 
9-101 

Agreeing with Smith, and based on 
the change strategies of Goodlad [1968], 
Griffiths [1964], Guba [1968], and Mc- 
Clelland [1968], the authors have devel- 
oped a model for change which holds 
these assumptions central: 

1. Change starts at the level of the 
individual college. 

2. The president must be the educa- 
tional leader of the college. 

3. The president needs outside help 
to initiate and to accelerate change 
within his college. 

4. The president and his outside as- 
sistants must devise methods to combat 
both internal and external restraints, as 
well as individual fear and insecurity. 

5. The president, with the assistance 
of outside reinforcements^ must pro- 
vide in-service training for personnel 
requiring new skills. 

6. The devising of new programs 
must be viewed as a natural and on- 
going process. Self-renewal is essential. 

7. The president and his outside asr 
sistants must devise a which c^ 
for the eventual withdrawal of the con- 
sultants' influence. ; 

;;; , 8. The success of new; developmental 
programs must be documented, so tliat 
models are wailable ; ^ de- 

veloping colleges. 

TO will now be con- 

sidered in^ 

Key Unit for Change 

The key unit for change is the individ- 
ual "community college and its presi- 
i^t^ par- 

ents, board of trustees, students, and 
the community it serves. Goodwin Wat- 
son ;[ Watson: 52] points out that change 
in any part of a system is likely to have 
effects on parts* The struc- 

tural : relationships of the college are 
critical to the overall effectiveness or 



cess. A climate of mutual support for tional leadership, few reach the point 

the collective goals of the institution is of defining the term in a functional 



If the institution is to undertake a nition of educational leadership is an 

program of educational development, it elusive task; it can be best expressed 

should be the governing board — in functional terms. The SERD report 

whether acting on the advice of the edu- indicated that successful leaders were 

cational leader or in the absence of in continuous informal communication 

strong internal leadership — which es- with the staff, community employees, 

tablishes the policy giving priority to funding agencies, and students. [ Effec - 

instructional improvement. Whether five Vocational ... 1968:222] The re- 

the formulation of this policy results search of Guba and Bidwell [Guba and 

from the governing board's initiative Bidwell: 65-66] supports the view that 

or from administrative recomnienda- the leader of an institution is the com- 

tions is of secondary importance, so munication link between the commu- 

long as the board members understand nity and the classroom; their studies 

their roles. Working jointly with the demonstrated that the operation of an 

president, the board might be expected organization appeared to be .dependent 

to establish policy to: upon the perceptions of the organiza- 

1. Develop goals that accommodate tion's administrators. Innovations in 

the needs of students, parents of stu- organizational procedure, changes in 

dents, and the community as a whole organizational structure, and shifts in 

2. Recommend programs which personnel proceed largely from the 

should be undertaken by the college to administrator's evaluation of the effec- 
meet the goals of the institution tiveness of these aspects of the organi- 

3. Direct the implementation of sys- zation. 

tematic research to determine the level The president's world view, his struc- 
of achievement of stated goals ture of needs, and his values and refer- 

4. Direct the allocation of resources ence-group identification all play a key 

consistent with stated goals role in his willingness to accept and 

5. Maintain community support for support change, as well as his ability 

mid participation in the programs oper- to delineate institutional goals. [Guba; 

ated by the college. 65-66] 

^ Robert Lahti, president of William 

Rainey Harper College, cites the crisis 
The president must assume the role of of educational leadership in this way: 

educational leader, and be held account- "The complexity of today's manage- 
able by his ^ trustees for the merit problems and of tha systems de- 

success -of th& programs of the college. vised to solve them has created a new 

TheSocialEducational Research and profession, few important 

Develppmeritr Inc^ (SERD) rejport ^ eri- ■> ones, by^A^ 

titled Effective Vocational Educational formal training is available/' [Lahti, 

Programs for Disadvantaged Secondary May 1970:62] 

Level Students [1968:222] determined Lahti stresses that the leadership and 
that, in most cases where positive rela- ; skills commonly needed 

tionships were found to exist within an ; i by the president include the acceptance 

institution, it was the overall climate of responsibility, the ability to make 

established by the educational leader decisions, and the need to understand ■ 

(president) that made the program sue- and set the goals for the institution, 

cessful. Effective educational leadership . [Lahti, : May , 1 970: 66] 

in the community college requires an Simon adds/ the; president's role in 
individualofuniquetalents.Gohenand facultyleadershiptothelist.Teachers 

Roueche ? rented that while most au- must be taught how to teach. Accord- 

thors support the concept of educa- ing to Simon, teachers must be led 



essential. 



way. [Cohen and Roueche:!] The defi* 
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away from an "accrued amateur status" 
to one where teachers become "learn- 
ing specialists." [Simon: 77-8] 

The strategic focus for change within 
the community college is vested with 
the president. The president must as- 
sume the role of educational leader in 
the areas of instruction, administration, 
student services, finance, and commu- 
nity support. The president needs help 
in defining and developing those skills 
which enable him to determine most 
effectively the range and management 
of his role: (1) to develop and manage 
college programs which meet student 
and community needs; (2) to develop 
administrative policies and procedures 
which hold instructors accountable for 
student learning; (3) to establish finan- 
cial priorities to support programs; (4) 
to initiate changes in the academic op- 
erating structures to accommodate dif- 
ferent learning rates of students. 

When the president leads actively, the 
roles and impact of vice presidents, 
deans, depairtment chairmen, registrars, 
and business managers will very quick- 
ly conform to the goals which the presi- 
dent and his board have made explicit. 

Outside Expertise 

In order for institutional change to 
occur at an accelerated pace, the presi- 
dent needs the support of specialists 
in ;jmior college education, / manage- 
ment, and developmental research. : 

■ Griffiths has observed that the major 
impetus for change; in organizations 
comes from the outside and that the de- 
gree and duration of change is directly 
proportional to ? the!: intensity 
: stimulus supplied ^ .tte;ou 
[Griffiths : 524-536] Lippet, \Vatson , and 
Westly agree that the external change 
agent must operate within the client 
organization for a period of timeV in; 
order to initiate and stabilize ^ i^ 
tion. [Lippet, Watson,and Westly, 19^81 v 
Watson agrees that most innovation 
education results from pressures from 
outside the institution : [Watsbn:44]fj 
Donald E. Tope, writing in Changer 
Process in Public Schools, fears that 
the chief administrator ^ veanriot ^ 









the same time as an "advocate for 
change" and as an institutional "media- 
tor." [Tope: 90] Cohen and Roueche dis- 
agree. They place the responsibility for 
change squarely on the shoulders of the 
president: "The president must ulti- 
mately accept responsibility (and be 
accountable) for bringing about educa- 
tional change in his institution." [Cohen 
and Roueche: 29] 

Rennis concludes that the external 
change agent provides perspective, de- 
tachment, and energy, while the inter- 
nal change agent possesses the intimate 
knowledge of the institution and the 
power to legitimatize recommendations, 
which the external agent lacks. [Bennis, 
1966] 

Instructional designs and strategies 
suited particularly to the unique mis- 
sion of the two-year college have not 
yet evolved, the result, perhaps, of the 
failure of many community colleges to 
consider the real need for strong inter- 
nal leadership and to a paucity of out- 
side expertise designed to improve edu- 
cational skills. [Cohen, 1969: xvii] 

In order to develop strategies de- 
signed to effectively and rapidly change 
the two-year college, the president and 
his board of trustees must arrange for 
qualified consultants to assist in the 
development of new skills . and new 
commitment throughout ' the institu- 
tional hierarchy (president, board of 
trustees, administration, faculty, stu- 
dents, outside agencies and constituen- 
cies). • 

Combating Fear and Insecurity 

Strategies designed : by the president 
and his team of consultants wll 
quire that the college move in the direc- 
tion of the new goals. This may cause 
resistance, fear, and insecurity on the 
part of the faculty members and ad- 
ministrators. | 

Harlacher, president of 
Brookdale Community College, has said, 
"Accountability . . . may be just the 
right catalyst to stimulate constructive 
action It is one thing, however i to 
mate accountable Jif we have 

modern tools with which • to work; it 
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is quite another to be held account- 
able if we are using a hand plow to 
do a job that requires a bulldozer." 
[Harlacher:2] 

Cockston and Blaesser reported their 
findings concerning change strategies 
used in student personnel work and 
concluded that the most powerful bar- 
rier to organizational change was the 
resistance expressed by persons to 
whom a projected change seemed 
threatening. They also concluded after 
reviewing the research of Coffy and 
Golden that change is facilitated when 
leadership has broadened participation 
in decision-making, when change has 
been established as an ingredient of 
institutional development, and when 
change can be brought about without 
threatening the individual's member- 
ship in the group. [Cockston and Blaes- 
ser: 1-7) The insecurity of instructors 
who are encouraged to teach by objec- 
tives has been demonstrated in an ex- 
periment by Mager. 

Most teachers rely heavily on the lec- 
ture ; method of instruction even though 
modern technology provides more effec- 
tive techniques. This apparent paradox 
is understandable when lecturing is 
viewed as a means of fulfilling the 
teacher's needs rather than those of 
the student. An experiment where the 
flow pf information over closed circuit 
television was controlled by the learner, 
rather; than by the teacher, ; demon- 
strated an innate need to lecture. Stu- 
dents requesting information over the 
circuit were allowed to turn the cam- 
era off when sufficient information had 
been supplied. Surprisingly, a great 
number of teachers continued lectur- 
ing to dead cameras even though they 
knew that the student had severed the 
connection. [Voegel:7] 

In-Service Training 

New efforts to reach institutional goals 
will call for changed ^attitudes ^ on the 
part of faculty arid administrators, as 
well as for the acquisition teach- 

ing management skills. The major focus ■ 
jfor^change in the two-year college is in 
the president's office. The major prac^ 



tices to be changed, however, are those 
fundamental classroom practices em- 
ployed by teachers. The problem of in- 
effective instruction in the junior col- 
lege is a complex of attitudinal, admin- 
istrative, and teaching inadequacies. 
The educational leader and his team of 
experts must attack this problem at the 
outset. 

New attitudes toward the purposes 
and goals of an institution require 
changes in traditional standards and 
expectations of classroom practices, 
among them: 

1. The expectation that all students 
will reach certain levels of development 
in a specific time 

2. The view that students will spend 
most of their time listening, reading, 
and writing 

3. The idea that classrooms are quiet 
study areas where primarily sedentary 
activities take place 

4. The notion that all students can be 
reached by the same instructional tech- 
niques in the same time period. [Kauf- 
man and Lewis: 130] 



The same report concluded that when 
the administration fails to attack the 
traditional standards and the value sys- 
tems which undergird them, teachers 
are faced with an impossible job. [Kauf- 
man and Lewis: 130] 

Successful programs, on the other 
hand, generally contain six basic objec- 
tives: (1 ) maximum personal develop- 
ment, (2) successful learning experi- 
ences for the student, ( 3 ) courses which 
meet students' needs, (4) positive rein- 
forcement in lieu of punitive teaching 
practices, (5) highly individualized in- 
struction, and (6) flexible time calen-. 
dars. [Basic Program Plan] 

Educational programs should be de- 
signed which permt each student to 
develop to the limit of his ability— pro- 
grams which accept the student where 
he is and take him as far as he can go. 
If education were viewed as a footrace, 
traditional education would be charac- 
terized as a hurdle event where all stu- 
dents would start together but ; ra 
some would be expected to cross; - the 






finish line. In fact, the finish line would 
be adjustable in order to make sure 
that not everyone would be able to 
cross it (e.g., marking on the curve and 
setting time limits for instruction). 

New behaviors dictated by the edu- 
cational system advocated in this mon- 
ograph require teachers and adminis- 
trators to accept each individual at his 
unique starting point and to set as their 
goal a level of achievement mutually 
agreed upon by teacher and student. 

As previously stated, a change strat- 
egy for the two-year college must focus 
on the results of the instructional pro- 
gram. This result is measurable student 
learning. The primary concern is the 
operation of a learning-oriented system 
of instruction. [Roueche and Herrscher, 
Junior College Journal] Traditional edu- 
cation is scholarship oriented, not learn- 
ing oriented. Bloom's theory of Learn- 
ing for Mastery [Bloom: 1-11] provides a 
framework which places the responsi- 
bility for student learning more direct- 
ly on teachers— -rather than solely on 
the student. An effective instructional 
system provides a total approach to 
the problem of learning (i.e., learner 
characteristics, media, learning mate- 
rials, faculty training, and the physical 
environment). ’iv-Ot'; 7: 

In order to improve the results of the 
system, the two-year college's outside 
assistants would need to ;conduct in- 
service training which employs new 
strategies, such as the systems ap- 
proach to instruction. [Basic Program 
Plan] The systems approach permits 
the translation of basic objectives of 
the Bloom model into system-related 
activities, including (1) evaluation of 
curriculum content in terms of subject 
matted, social needs, and student needs; 

(2) writing; and screening objectives; 

(3) analyzing objectives to determine 
requisite skills in order to ensure a high 
level of . achievement ; ( 4 ) f relating ob- 
jectives to alternate learning experi- 
ences where •; required; arid • (5) assess- 
ing change in student behavior in terms 
of ? achievement; arid attitude toward •; 
■■learning. ■ • . 



Self-Renewing Programs 
The change program of the junior col- 
lege must be viewed as a natural out- 
come of re-evaluated goals of the insti- 
tution. The force and direction of 
change must be implemented in an in- 
sistent and persistent manner. It is im- 
perative that the change efforts be pur- 
sued until goals are achieved. The col- 
lege must be viewed as an instructional 
laboratory where it is safe to try new 
approaches. B. Lamar Johnson reports 
a conversation with the dean at Floris- 
sant Valley Community College, St. 
Louis: 

An administrator is “sunk” as an en- 
courager of innovation the first time 
he frowns at a faculty member who 
tries a new idea that fails . When new 
ideas are tried , some of them inevi- 
tably will be unsuccessful. If faculty 
members are blamed for the failure 
of apparently well-conceived new 
plans , they are unlikely to try other 
innovations. The right to fait, then , is 
>;j one which must be guaranteed in the 
innovating college as completely as 
academic freedom is guaranteed in 
all of higher education. [Johnson, 
March 1969:1] 

Of prime importance is the need for 
any innovative person within the col- 
lege to have the support of the adminis- 
tration and his colleagues. Whether the 
agent of change is a dean, a "vice presi- 
dent in charge of heresy," a teacher, or 
an educational systems committee, both 
support and funds must be available. 
[Johnson, March 1969:^ 

The cultivation of an institutional de- 
velopment program is the key mecha- 
nism for causing new programs to be 
viewed as natural directions for the 
college. Organizational development be- 
gins with a process of diagriosing the 
roadblocks ; which preverit the release 
of huinan potential w the organi- 
zation. Will Harper College 

has developed such a list of objectives 
for organization development : [Lahti, 
Harper C^ege: 2] 

1 . To create an operi, problem-solving 
climate throughout the organ 



on, and would not be contingent upon 
the presence of an outside agency. 

Toward a Model 

We are constantly reminded that the 
lack of diffusion in educational re- 
search is a key problem. Programs 
which work must be documented and 
their findings reported in the literature. 
While a new community college is 
opened every week [Gleazer, 1969:13], 
other private two-year colleges are clos- 
ing due to a lack of funds, support, and 
students. [Menefee:23] Both new and 
struggling colleges must have access to 
conceptual models which demonstrate 
successful institutional development 
programs. 

There are several advantages to the 
development of models. One value of a 
general model is that it permits the 
viewing of a total process. The response 
of the student to the combined effect 
of all that is put into an educational 
system is, after all, learning. Thus, 
when a student's learning is viewed as 
the product of a multitude of interre- 
lated factors, it becomes more obvious 
why our concern must be for dealing 
with the total, rather than the individ- 
ual, effect of these factors and for view- 
ing our problems in their largest man- 
ageable context. 

Another advantage of a model is that 
it provides a criterion for development. 
The model which an institution desig- 
nates as its goal usually may be thought 
of in an abstract or ideal manner, but it 
must be expressed in tangible terms — a 



model to which individuals can relate 
and make commitment. Stated this 
way, it is a goal against which an insti- 
tution can assess progress and against 
which individuals, within the institu- 
tion, can measure their contribution. 

An overall design, however, must be 
viewed not only on its own merits, but 
also in light of the world in which it 
must be developed and operated. The 
most perfect educational model would 
be of little value if it required unrealis- 
tic resources for implementation or 
management. The model presented in 
Chapter 5 must be considered in light 
of the change strategies presented in 
this chapter and the management strat- 
egies presented in Chapter 4. 

When an institution can articulate its 
ends in terms of affecting the perform- 
ance of individual human beings and 
can measure each of its present actions 
against these same criteria, then it be- 
comes possible to envision new ways to 
“bridge” the gap between present levels 
of goal attainment and hoped-for future 
ones. All the working pieces are visible 
and identifiable from a common refer- 
ence point. With "where we are” and 
"where we want to be” both expressed 
in common terms, the management of 
education can become a goal-directed 
evolutionary process — a process that 
begins with schools as they are today 
and facilitates development toward 
where it is both desirable and possible 
to be. In such a "bridging” process, a 
self-renewing institution can become a 
reality. 



4.The Management 
of Change 



Leadership In Management 

Every problem and every program to 
which a college is committed is the 
result of changes which have occurred 
or changes which will be made. For a 
college to be accountable, change must 
be planned and incorporated into a 
management strategy. The president's 
ability to manage change depends on 
his ability to: 

1. Identify and synthesize goal state- 
ments and assumptions from the board 
of trustees and recognize the impact of 
change on the environment of the col- 
lege 

2. Conceive and develop courses of 
action with competent outside assist- 
ance that will achieve objectives and 
solve problems 

3. Make timely and consistent deci- 
sions that will permit other managers 
to accomplish goals or schedules 

4. Obtain the resources, staff, money, 
material, and knowledge necessary to 
achieve objectives 

: ; 5; : Keep lines of communication open 
to all members of the college 

6. Motivate people toward the crea- 
tion of an environment which facili- 
tates the desired ends. ; 

Educational accountability focuses 
on results. Educational managers (pres- 
idents), therefore, must develop skills 
which Will get things done— in the cor- 



rect manner, on time, and for a reason- 
able cost. 

Management has been defined as the 
art of getting things done through 
other people. [Likert: 47] Within the 
hierarchy of the institution, the presi- 
dent is finding it increasingly less effec- 
tive to exercise “command" authority. 
Instead, he “manages"— that is, influ- 
ences decisions— -of people and groups 
both within and without the institution. 
“Managing," particularly groups such as 
the board of trustees, local citizens, and 
the community bureaucracy, requires 
communication skills of a high order. 

The Language of Management 

Based on business and educational defi- 
nitions supplied by Drucker [1954], 
Likert [1967], Steiner [1969], and Ins- 
group [1968], a basic list of manage- 
ment terms with special application to 
the community college has been com- 



Table A Management Definitions 

Accountability: an obligation of 
the college to answer to its con- 
stituency for carrying out dele- 
gated responsibilities; the obliga- 
tion of members of the college to 
. produce . and account for. results, 
in terms of objectives or Assign- 
ments which have been delegated 

~ Assumption: temporary estimate 
^ O of a very important probable de- 



velopment that cannot be predict- 
ed with accuracy and over which 
the college has no control 

Authority: the right, power, and 
freedom to take action necessary 
to carry out work or obtain re- 
sults for which the person is ac- 
countable 

Goals: general target or aim from 
which several objectives are de- 
rived 

Mission: basic reason for organi- 
zation's existence; purpose 

Objective: an end result; a specific 
goal or target toward which effort 
is directed 

Policy: a standing decision made 
to apply to repetitive questions 
and problems of significance to 
the enterprise as a whole 

Procedure: a standardized method 
of performing specified work; 
standard operating procedure 

Program: a sequence of action 
steps arranged in the priority nec- 
essary to accomplish an objective 

Strategy: compatible combination 
of policies, objectives, and pro- 
grams that will allow the college 
to accomplish its mission and be- 
come accountable 

Rationale: a statement which pre- 
sents the relationship of the objec- 
tive to some larger or overall pur- 
pose. , 

The college's mission underlies the 
change strategy which policy endorses 
and the president puts into operation. 
Objectives, whidi are statem of in- 
tent bas^ on programs, curricula, and 
instruction- implement the change 
strategy? All personnel of the college 
assume responsibility in accordance 
with Jthe (^aiit of x authority which 
movers from the governing board to the 
chief executive of the college and on 
down the line. Each individual becomes 
acOTiintabie, then, for his contribution 
to the overall plan. K 



Results (the fulfillment of objectives) 
which allow the college to accomplish 
its mission permit the institution and 
its personnel to be accountable to the 
constituency served by the college. 
Commitment to a policy statement 
which is performance- and objective- 
based permits an institution to start 
where it is and to make an initial jump 
into operating procedures which offer 
some assurance that outcomes will be 
desired ones. 

Management of Objectives 
The process described above is known 
as "management-by-objectives." Accord- 
ing to Cohen, "the process of specify- 
ing objectives is applicable to any area, 
field, subject, discipline/body of knowl- 
edge, or desired teaching outcome." 
[Cohen: 167] Objectives may be ex- 
pressed for every element of an enter- 
prise considered important enough to 
be the subject of plans. [Steiner: 150] 
Various persons have defined and/or 
quantified objectives, among them 
Mager [1962], Green [Undated], Steiner 
[1969], Cohen [1969], Drucker [1954], 
Lahti [1970], Harty and Monroe [1968]. 
There has even been limited effort to 
construct a taxonomy of objectives 
which could be used in a management- 
by-objectives model for the two-year 
college. A taxonomy-of-objectives to ac- 
company the accountability model pre- 
sented in Chapter 5 follows. 

Table B A Taxonomy of College 
Objectives 

Requisites: 

1. Must be derived from a goal 

2. Must include three parts: 

Task — activity, behavior to 
be performed 

Conditions— the setting in 
which action will take 
• place 

Criterion — standards of ac- 
ceptance or the specified 
degree of accuracy. 

Taxonomy 

n A.; Policy Objectives: derived 
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from the mission of the college 
and expressed as goals. The immu- 
table goal, from which all others 
are derived, is measurably im- 
proved competency for all mem- 
bers of the college community. 

B. Program Objectives : time- 
constrained statements describing 
predicted measurable accomplish- 
ments of a program director and/ 
or department of the college. Cost 
constraints are frequently incorpo- 
rated to serve as level-of-achieve- 
ment indicators. Three levels of 
program objectives are: 

1. Department objective — a 
time-constrained statement de- 
scribing the predicted accomplish- 
ment of a department of the col- 
lege. The statement facilitates de- 
partment evaluation as well as 
cost/effectiveness analysis. 

2. Unit or team objective— a. 
time-constrained, predicted accom- 
plishment of a department sub- 
unit, or a cross-departmental team. 
Accomplishment of the unit ob j ec- 
tive contributes to the accomplish- 
ment of department or program 
objectives. Facilitates evaluation 
of the unit and cost/effectiveness 
analysis. Typically represents the 
common efforts of staff members 
who share the same instructional 
area (such as teachers of remedial 
English). 

3. Personal development — a 
time-constrained predicted accom- 
plishment of a single member of a 
unit or team (in most cases the 
individual teacher, department 
chairman, dean, etc.). Contributes 
to the accomplishment of unit or 
team objectives. Facilitates self- 
appraisal, perform reviews;- 
and periodic negotiation of staff 
personal development. 

: Learner Objectives: measur- 

able predictions of what a learner 
will be able to : do or produce in 
order to demonstrate his j knowl- 
edge, skills, preferences, or beliefs 
resulting from an instructional ex- 



perience. May describe a learner 
state, action, attitude, compe- 
tency, or product. Three levels of 
learner objectives are: 

1. Curricular objective — estab- 
lished by the department unit or 
team involved; the broadest in 
scope and most time-consuming of 
learner objectives. A measurable, 
broad competency acquired by the 
learner over a period of months or 
years as a result of many curricu- 
lar experiences. Typically involves 
knowledge, attitudes, or skills 
from more than one "discipline.” 

2. Instructional objective — es- 
tablished by individual instructor 
and learner; the learner knowl- 
edge, attitude, or skill described is 
broad enough to be meaningful in 
itself, yet narrow enough to be 
perceived by instructors and learn- 
ers as "manageable.” Typically not 
accomplished until after several 
instructional events or sessions 
over periods of time ranging from 
a week to several months. 

3. Task objective— established 
by individual instructor and 
learner; specifies a very small 
measurable accomplishment. Lim- 
ited in scope to that outcome that 
can be accomplished by a typical 
learner in a single instructional 
event or session. 



Planning for Change 
Little has been written about manag- 
ing planned change in a community 
college; however, there are planning 
models used in both business and the 
military from which principles 

and practices can be selectively adopt- 
ed. In borrowing from these areas, in- 
formation can be organized around six 
basic questions: (1) ^ Where is the col- 



to go? (3) How does it get there? (4) 



(5) Who is responsible? and (6) : How 
much will it cost? The answers to these 
questions help managers collect^ proc- 
ess/retain, retrieve/anddistribute their 
planning data. Decision-making jj be- 





26 comes a process over which they have 
firm control. 

Where the college is. To reveal the 
current status of the college, base line 
studies must be conducted to deter- 
mine dropout rates, student success in 
further educational endeavors or in 
occupations, needs of students, and 
needs of the community. The results of 
these studies should be used to eluci- 
date those environmental factors which 
have significant bearing or influence on 
the performance of the college as a 
whole. Data collected should bring into 
sharp focus the needs of the individual 
in the community, as well as the needs 
of the community as a whole. It should 
enable the college managers to evaluate 
the ability of the college to meet these 
needs in the face of the obvious envi- 
ronmental constraints (i.e., personnel, 
facilities, time, finance). 

Where you want to go. Some esti- 
mates of future events, no matter how 
tentative, must precede formal plan- 
ning; a college five-year plan, for exam- 
ple, should be developed on the basis of 
predicted population changes, or the 
college may find it has allocated its re- 
sources incorrectly. Assumptions, of 
course, offer no guarantees, and devia- 
tions from anticipated results are 
. bound to occur. Assumptions need to 
be reviewed and changed when they no 
longer apply. Plans based upon these 
assumptions must be altered accord- 
ingly. 

Objectives, on the other hand, are 
only meant as temporary estimates of a 
desirable future result. Objectives are 
achieved through effort, but then re- 
sults cannot always be predicted with 
accuracy; ' • 

It is through the use of assumptions 
and objectives that the direction to- 
ward the goals of the institution is 
■ established. 

How you want to get there. Policies 
are broad statements of general intent 
that idescrib what is permitted; proce- 
dures J are metre precise instnictions 
that describe how it should be done. 
The president is generally responsible 



for translating policy into procedures 
for getting things done. 

A good strategy combines policies 
with objectives and programs so that 
the educational leader can secure the 
best possible results by optimizing ca- 
pabilities, resources, and opportunities. 
Programs are major courses of action 
that should enable educational manag- 
ers to achieve objectives within the 
frame of policy guidelines. 

Programs are generally the mecha- 
nisms used to satisfy the needs of the 
community and of the individual. If a 
student finds a program which meets 
his needs, and it in turn meets the in- 
dustrial or social needs of the commu- 
nity, the college has served its function 
for that individual. 

College programs must constantly be 
reviewed and tested against unfulfilled 
needs. Programs typically: 

1. Involve a large portion of the col- 
lege budget 

2. Involve a long-term commitment 
of human resources 

3. Require a high degree of closely 
coordinated effort. 

When you want to arrive. The presi- 
dent, as educational manager of the 
college, must decide who does what 
and what is to be done. He must use 
resources to accomplish the most im- 
portant objectives. Thus, it is essential 
to have a workable system of priorities 
and schedules to accomplish the goals 
of the college. The. control system may 
be simple or as elaborate as necessary 
and may vary from paper charts at the 
instructor level to computer applica- 
tions for the president, dean, registrar, 
and business manager. 

Who is responsible. Just as the pro- 
grams of the college are recognized as 
the most important and difficult part of 
planning, so people are the college's 
most critical resource: To operate effec- 
tively the organizational structure must 
allow for individuals to assume respon- 
sibilities for which they are willing to 
be held accountable. : - 

How much it will cost. A properly 
developed budget should reflect an ap- 
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proved program of action, which in- of the external factors which signifi- 
cludes program price tags and full-time cantly affect the learning process, 

student cost ratios. In the past, the busi- In order for a policy of accountabil- 

ness managers of many colleges have ity to be successful in a community 

been required to work backwards. Un- college, everyone from the board of 

der such circumstances, budgets have trustees to the people who comprise 

tended to retard rather than to exert a the system must recognize that the col- 

positive influence on the ability of the lege management process is a continu- 

college to meet goals, ing information feed-back mechanism 

which is designed to hold the entire 
Accountability: An Administrative college responsible. [Roueche and 

Responsibility Baker] 

Elsewhere in this monograph the point It is the responsibility of tlie college 

has been made that necessary change is president to guarantee the student an 

desired by a public that is able to influ- environment in which all resources are 

ence educational outcomes by limiting mobilized to make a positive impact on 

the dollars needed for public education. his life. Management-by-objectives en- 

The volume of funds poured into ables the president to set the course, 

schools coupled with education's in- allow others to assume their responsi- 

ability to solve old problems — much bilities, and step in or "manage" only 

less face new issues head-on— -has frus- when there is a deviation from the ex- 

trated citizens of all political outlooks. pected outcomes. In this way, adminis- 

Visible problems such as the aca- trators and faculty feel that there is 

demic failure of nontraditional stu- convergence between their own per- 

dents, student militancy, and wide- sonal objectives and the institution's 

spread drug use have been attributed objectives. 

by many educational writers to weak- The president of a community college 
nesses within the schools. College pres- is like a ship's captain: he is not re- 

idents, and to a lesser extent commu- sponsible for uncontrollable factors 

nity college presidents, find themselves which result in "drift" from a planned 

unable to bring together the resources course. He is accountable, however, for 

of the college which will produce the doing something about them; for recog- 

results that students and communities nizing that they will affect his course 

desire. Finally, the students themselves and planning accordingly; and for turn- 
ery out for an education which does ing them to his purposes wherever pos- 

not reduce them to Social Security sible in order to get him where he 

numbers, alpha numbers, or blocks in wants to go more efficiently. Such man- 

a seating chart in the college classroom. agers do not see "drift" from course as 

A decision by the president and his a threat as much as a part of the real- 

board to regard accountability as an istic environment in which they must 

institutional challenge rather than an work. As outlined above, the college 

institutional threat should gain the sup- starts by identifying "where they are" 

port of many individuals in the system and "where they want to go." Through 

who are certain, after many short-lived the use of constant reference points, 

innovations have been that they can approximately determine their 

they cannot guairantee the attainment position at all times. When "drift" or a 

of individual learning objectives unless discrepancy is noted, the course mddifi- 

the institution is managed to support cation is rarely a return to the original 

that end. course but instead is a new course to 



A key factor in securing acceptance 
of a concept of accbuntability by the 
people within a college is their percep- 
tion of ; their own responsibilities. The 
educator has little control over many 










the goal. This new course is always a 
reasoned judgment by the president 
and is only as valid as the information 
on which it is based. It is important to 
understand that the course will not be 




exact but will be in the desired direc- 
tion — toward the objective. 

Richard E. Schutz [Schutz:43], writ- 
ing in Preparing Research Personnel for 
Education , refers to this “new course" 
as a “self corrective mechanism" which 
has three characteristics: (1) operation- 
ally defined objectives, (2) a means of 
evaluating discrepancies between objec- 
tives and current performance, and (3) 
procedures to change the program to 
minimize discrepancies. An adaptation 
of his model is presented in Table C. 

Table C Self Corrective 
Mechanism 




Management by objectives is the only 
known device which will enable the 
president to convince the college and 
its constituency that accountability is 
possible . The president must deal with 
process and product simultaneously. He 
must have the courage to accept respon- 
sibility — to be accountable— for a proc- 



ess in which errors or drifts are of less 
concern than direction; where change 
as the consequence of continued “hom- 
ing-in" on goals is no threat; and where 
the stating of the question can be more 
important than the answer, but where 
the answer is almost always expressed 
in terms of effects on human beings. 
To survive as an institution, education 
must, and can, become accountable for 
both the process and the product . 
[Rhodes: 13] 

President Harlacher of Brookdale 
Community College [Harlacher: 8] is- 
sues this challenge: 

I suggest that if we undertake to 
provide “ guaranteed accountability " 
— not guaranteed performance , for 
there are too many ways of covering 
up mistakes in this area — I suggest 
that we will be forced to acquire and 
execute effectively the technological 
knowhow of which private industry 
now appears to be the sole source. 
I suggest that this is the only course 
open to us if we are to preserve the 
enormous gains education has made 
over its long history and , at the same 
time , apply the technology that can 
facilitate accomplishment of our ob- 
jectives. And I submit that , in such 
circumstances, faith in the commu- 
nity college's seriousness of purpose 
and determination to fulfill its mis- 
sion within its community wilt be 
revitalized, and that those of us who 
are involved in the teaching-learning 
process will acquire new vigor. 



5. A Planned Program 
of Accountability Development 
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Introduction 

A planned program of accountability 
development can never be completely 
standardized because each college is a 
unique institution. The model pre- 
sented in this chapter is applicable to 
any community college if implemented 
within a broad, flexible framework of 
planned change. 

Well-organized strategies are impor- 
tant, but their success depends upon 
human factors. Systems cannot replace 
people. If concepts of accountability 
are to be translated into action, educa- 
tional leaders must play a vital role in 
creating a climate conducive to change. 

The effectiveness of the strategies ad- 
vocated here rests on the assumptions 
that the college president is a dynamic 
educational leader with the full support 
of his board behind him every step of 
the way and that the change program 
will be sustained over a period long 
enough for it to become firmly estab- 
lished. The management techniques rec- 
oihmended here are similar to Vman- 
agemeht-by-6bjectives ,, and decision- 
making systems employed so effectively 
by government and industry. 

Planning the Program 

The Initial Estimate of the Situation 
A planned program of accountability 
development a purpose or ra- 




tions are not likely to support change 
strategies unless the members are con- 
vinced that a problem exists. 

The first step in developing account- 
ability within an institution is to make 
an initial estimate of the situation. The 
president and key members of his staff 
should ask themselves, “Is this college 
accomplishing its mission?' 1 The initial 
estimate may reveal that the college is 
not meeting certain needs and thus is 
not fulfilling its goals and accomplish- 
ing its mission. The complexity of the 
factors involved in analyzing whether 
the college is meeting all of the exter- 
nal and internal needs implicit in its 
goals may make this task too difficult 
for the president and his staff. It may 
be necessary to hire expert consultants 
to conduct a detailed audit to define the 
problem and to determine the precise 
current status of the institution. 

While the consultants are engaged in 
such an analysis, the president and his 
staff should turn their attention to 
identifying goals, validating policy ob- 
jectives, and creating a climate condu- 
cive to change.^ •; •/ 5 

Identifying Goals , Validating Policy 
Objectives , and Creating a Climate 
Conducive to Change 

Although a college president and the 
key members of his staff can initiate a 
development program, an acceptance 
of the accountability concept must per: 



meate all levels of the institution. In 
fact, the success of the program really 
depends upon the effectiveness of peo- 
ple at teaching levels rather than those 
at supervisory levels. 

William Rainey Harper College in 
Palatine, Illinois, has instituted an or- 
ganizational development program that 
attempts to integrate individual needs 
for growth and development with orga- 
nizational goals and objectives. The 
philosophy of the program is that peo- 
ple have a drive toward growth and 
self-realization that can be achieved 
through work, challenge, and responsi- 
bility. People expect recognition and 
satisfying personal relationships. They 
become flexible and responsive when 
their personal goals coincide with their 
institution's goals, and when they have 
confidence in their ability to influence 
their environment. [Lahti, April 1970: 
1-3] 

The community college president and 
key members of his staff should strive 
to create an open, positive sense of 
group participation. One way to begin 
is through a series of informal work- 
shop sessions with all faculty members 
and administrators. The mission, goals, 
and broad policy objectives derived 
from goals should be presented for dis- 
cussion. Abstract goals and broad pol- 
icy objectives should not be used as 
platitudes designed to create a facade 
of consensus. All members of the col- 



lege should be encouraged to express 
their views and feelings— both positive 
and negative. These discussions should 
become increasingly candid as an 
emerging sense of group identification 
and a feeling of trust open lines of 
communication and allow members to 
deal constructively with potentially 
disruptive issues. 

The common effort of identifying 
goals and of validating policy objec- 
tives keeps conflicts and disputes in the 
open where they can be readily dealt 
with and resolved. Participation in a 



earn effort minimizes barriers between 
nstructors and supervisors and leads 

0 creativity, vitality, and enthusiasm. 

1 very one clarifies his thinking so that 



he better understands his responsibil- 
ity towards advancing the change strat- 
egy. The whole procedure is now per- 
ceived as an institutional challenge 
rather than as a threat. Eventually a 
common agreement on policy objec- 
tives is achieved and an open problem- 
solving climate exists. The college lead- 
ership must continue to nurture this 
climate so that it remains conducive to 
change. 

Defining the Problem: The Pre-Audit 

Consultants may be hired to deter- 
mine how well the college is accom- 
plishing its mission. While the presi- 
dent and his staff are carrying out the 
process described above, consultants 
conduct a pre-audit of both the external 
and internal environment of the col- 
lege. The pre-audit provides base line 
data to determine the current status of 
the college. 

(A) External Analysis. Through sam- 
pling and interview processes, the con- 
sultants would determine both the un- 
fulfilled needs of the community and 
the extent of community support for 
the college. Depending on the compre- 
hensiveness of the college, the follow- 
ing analyses could be made: 

(1) How well has the college filled 
the professional service needs of the 
community? 

(2) How well has the college filled 
the technical occupational needs? 

(3) To what extent have programs 
been undertaken to fill vocational needs i 
of the citizens served by the college? 

(4) What has happened to students 
who have completed the transfer pro- 
grams of the college? How many have 
entered four-year colleges? How many 
have persisted until graduation? 

(5) How well are industrial needs 
being met? To what extent could new 
industry be expected to move into the 
community if adequate industrial skills 
were available? 

(6) To what extent are the general 
education and basic education needs of 
adults in the community being met by 



the college? What proportion of the 
adult population is enrolled in the col- 
lege in order to improve communica- 
tions, increase leisure time, or to de- 
velop new occupations and skills? 

In addition to the areas surveyed 
above, the pre-audit might determine 
the current relationship between the 
college and: (1) business and indus- 
trial leaders; (2) the formal and infor- 
mal power structure of the community; 
and (3) the various mass media within 
the community. 

(B) Internal Analysis. The internal 
examination of the college would con- 
centrate on three areas: (1) an analysis 
of the effectiveness of the instructional 
component in causing learning; (2) an 
analysis of the effectiveness of the ad- 
ministrative component in supporting 
the individual teacher and ensuring 
that the needs of students are met; 
and (3) an analysis of the effectiveness 
of communications within the college. 

Specific areas of both the instruc- 
tional and administrative components 
of the college which would be audited 
are listed in the following paragraphs. 

(1) Instructional Programs . The un- 

derlying assumption of the instructional 
strategies advocated in the program of 
accountability development is that stu- 
dent aptitude is a measure of the time 
required to learn, rather than the ca- 
pacity for learning. [Bloom: 1-12] Selec- 
tion of course content and learning 
experiences must accommodate differ- 
ential learning rates. Base line data 
necessary to determine the current 
status of the college would include the 
following: (a) success ratio of students 
by current program (grade distribu- 
tion, dropout rate, etc.); (b) program 
relevancy to needs of students; (c) atti- 
tudes of teachers toward students; (d) 
adequacy and flexibility of instructional 
resources supporting teacher efforts; 
(e) the extent to which instructional 
programs are designed to support indi- 
vidual learning rates by utilizing indi- 
vidualized instruction, audio-tutorial 
processes, and open labs. : • 

(2) Administrative Programs. The 



underlying assumption of the adminis- 
trative strategies advocated is that the 
president will accept responsibility for 
implementing administrative policies 
designed to promote instructional im- 
provement. Moreover, his responsibili- 
ties include the delegation of enough 
authority to produce a climate condu- 
cive to change. He must also assure all 
members of the college that manage- 
ment-by-objectives is participatory man- 
agement, and is in line with B. Lamar 
Johnson's "right to fail" concept; [John- 
son, Islands of Innovation ] 

The consultants would collect data to 
serve as a basis for evaluating the col- 
lege's administrative practices in the 
following areas: (a) the flexibility of 
grade-reporting procedures (What lati- 
tude does the instructor have in carry- 
ing students in an "incomplete" status 
at the conclusion of a given semester or 
quarter?); (b) the flexibility of inter- 
program transfer (Is it possible for 
students to change from one program 
to another?); (c) the effectiveness of 
student personnel services (How do 
students and faculty perceive the effec- 
tiveness of student personnel serv- 
ices?); (d) the flexibility of registration 
practices (Do registration practices re- 
strict the flexibility of instructor and/or 
student needs? In the event a student 
is still "in progress" in a course at the 
conclusion of a term, are procedures 
available which would allow him to reg- 
ister for a full load?); and (e) the capa- 
bility of the business department to 
support college programs (Are business 
practices designed to support college 
programs or are college programs de- 
signed to meet budget needs?). 

(3) Communications. During the in- 
ternal analysis, the consultants should 
gain some understanding of the effec- 
tiveness of communications between 
people and departments within the col- 
lege. Weak areas requiring attention 
would be reported to the president and 
his staff. 

Determining Current Status 
After completing the pre-audit, the con- 
sultants would develop a report docu- 
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menting their findings. Based on the un- 
fulfilled needs of the community, the 
consultant team would establish priori- 
ties by placing recommended corrective 
actions in the order considered most 
important. If capable of doing so, the 
consulting team might estimate the 
costs and time required to complete 
corrective actions. 

The college president and his staff 
would study the consultants' report and 
evaluate recommendations by using the 
following typical questions as criteria: 

(a) Is it feasible to undertake the 
fulfillment of the need? 

(b) Is sufficient information avail- 
able to allow each recommendation to 
be considered and then formed into a 
tentative objective? 

(c) Is the recommendation in conso- 
nance with an established goal of the 
college? 

(d) Can the recommendation be un- 
dertaken by the college within present 
or future budget limitations? If not, 
can funds be generated through pro- 
posals and/or grants? 

The president and his staff then pre- 
pare a final report, in which priorities 
would be listed, for presentation to the 
entire college staff and faculty for their 
consideration. 

Implementing the Program 

The Programming Phase 
The planning phase identified goals and 
policy objectives, defined the problems, 
and determined the current status of 
the college. By involving all members 
of the faculty and staff in a common 
effort to validate policy objectives, a 
climate conducive to change was crea- 
ted. Planning “set the stage" to trans- 
late plans into action through programs 
designed to bridge the gap between 
"where the college is" and "where it 
wants to go.” ' - 

( a ) Program Objectives . The broad 
policy objectives established in the 
planning phase must be amplified in 
sufficient detail to convert plans into 
programs. Specific measurable program 
objectives that direct efforts toward 



achieving broad policy objectives should 
be established; various objectives and 
alternate courses of action should be 
analyzed in detail. Relative costs and 
benefits must be systematically re- 
viewed, and possible program objec- 
tives and the courses of action neces- 
sary to achieve them must be quantified 
in terms of people, funds, and resources. 
Programs should anticipate change by 
providing alternatives and must ac- 
count in advance for probable future 
needs; program costs must be projected 
to support future needs. Resources suf- 
ficient to fund programs capable of 
meeting all of a community's needs will 
seldom be available. And since it is bet- 
ter to do a few things well than many 
things poorly, choices must be made. 
Essential programs should take prece- 
dence over "nice to have” programs. 
Objectives should be expressed in terms 
that specify the exact measurable out- 
comes desired. Program objectives 
must be "feasible and relevant to the 
needs of . . . society.” [Robinson: 217-18] 

(b) Derived Objectives. From pro- 
gram objectives are derived specific 
department objectives necessary to sup- 
port each program; lower-level objec- 
tives are developed from department 
objectives. The achievement of a pro- 
gram objective may require an inter- 
departmental team objective. Sub-units 
functioning separately within a depart- 
ment may require sub-unit objectives. 
Departments, teams, and units must 
establish curricular objectives. Each 
person must develop his own perform- 
ance objectives to accomplish agreed- 
upon portions of higher-level objectives. 
Instructors should establish instruc- 
tional objectives and task objectives for 
learners. 

(c) Objectives Enhance Effectiveness. 
This ordered network of systematically 
derived objectives serves as an effective 
means for coordinating resources and 
efforts to accomplish program objec- 
tives. These specifically planned, pre- 
cisely stated, measurable objectives in- 
crease self direction throughout the 
organization. Each individual under- 
stands clearly his specific responsibility 
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and concurrent authority as well as the 
interrelation of his function to the rest 
of the organization. The objectives are 
mutually supporting and they eliminate 
areas of overlapping authority or voids 
of responsibility. Increased self-direc- 
tion facilitates delegation of authority 
with full responsibility and decision- 
making prerogatives. The need for 
supervision is reduced when effective- 
ness is measured by results. 

(d) Personal Involvement . All mem- 
bers of the college faculty and staff 
should participate actively in the pro- 
gramming phase just as they did in the 
planning phase. A continuing review of 
objectives at all levels of the institu- 
tion creates personal commitment 
through mutually derived objectives. 

The Budgeting Phase 

When the programming phase of ac- 
countability development has pro- 
gressed to the point that well-designed, 
rational, systematic programs have 
been conceived in sufficient detail, re- 
sponsible resource allocation can begin. 
Budgeting translates programming de- 
cisions into specific financial commit- 
ments in two phases. First, the various 
alternate courses of action within a 
program are evaluated by means of a 
preliminary process known as costing. 
The cost of each alternative is a crucial 
factor in determining which alterna- 
tives should become program require- 
ments. Program objectives at all levels 
within each department must be quan- 
tified so as to reveal necessary require- 
ments to achieve the objectives. The 
budgeting process matches require- 
ments to available resources and then 
apportions resources accordingly. An 
absolute commitment of resources is 
tied to immediate program objectives, 
while a planned commitment is linked 
to longer-range objectives. 

Simulation models can be of particu- 
lar value in the programming and cost- 
ing phases of planned program budget- 
ing. The major benefit of this approach 
is that prior to making a decision, one 
can simulate and evaluate the impact 
of one alternative versus another by 



using many different trial assumptions. 
James Dobbins of the Regional Educa- 
tion Laboratory for the Carolinas and 
Virginia (RELCV) has developed a 
computer simulation model that is gen- 
erally useful to any college or univer- 
sity.* The RELCV Computerized Simu- 
lation Model for Relating College and 
University Cost Structures to Institu- 
tional Goals, Plans, and Characteristics 
is an augmented version of the simula- 
tion model, University Cost Structure 
and Behavior, developed by Peter Fir- 
min and Associates of Tulane Univer- 
sity under a National Science Founda- 
tion grant. The program is written in a 
language that is virtually machine-inde- 
pendent and, therefore, can be run on 
many kinds of computers. 

The Training Phase 

Background 

A planned program of accountability 
requires that all members of the col- 
lege community develop new attitudes, 
skills, and techniques for effecting 
change. Board members, to begin with, 
must accept the idea that the college is 
accountable to its sponsoring commu- 
nity, and its policies must reflect com- 
munity needs. Students, on the other 
hand, must accept responsibility for 
participation in a program of self- 
development. 

Between the board and the student, 
however, lies the key element of 
change: the college's administration 
and faculty. Student success depends 
upon instructors causing learning. In- 
structors, for their part, are most likely 
to succeed in this endeavor if adminis- 
trators have established student-orient- 
ed policies. 

The president, with whom ultimate 
responsibility lies, may need assistance 
in charting a new direction. Depending 
on the complexity of the institution and 
its programs, the president may require 
an internal change agent, institutional 
planning officer, or, as the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Philip H. Coombs has proposed, 



* A copy may be obtained by writing to Mr. Dobbins 
at RELCV. 
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a "vice president in charge of heresy." 
[Coombs: 14-15] This individual may be 
responsible for introducing new ideas 
on campus, but Roueche and Boggs ad- 
vocate an education development officer 
who functions primarily to provide in- 
structional leadership. This staff officer 
focuses on the quality of student learn- 
ing and is an important catalyst in the 
design of a student-oriented instruc- 
tional program. [Roueche and Boggs: 
1-16] The educational development offi- 
cer, assisted by his staff and team of 
outside consultants, must devise a pro- 
gram of on-the-job training in instruc- 
tional and administrative techniques. 
Until graduate and undergraduate 
schools accept the mission of training 
two-year college teachers and adminis- 
trators, the two-year college itself must 
provide in-service training that will 
allow for the accomplishment of an 
accountability system. 

Instructor Training 

An in-service training program for in- 
structors should concentrate on devel- 
oping a teacher technology — the acqui- 
sition of skills necessary to employ a 
systematic approach to instruction. The 
process includes: 

(a) Specification of objectives. The 
instructor specifies instructional objec- 
tives and task objectives for his stu- 
dents. Instructional and task objectives 
are keyed to specific courses of instruc- 
tion, which in turn have been set up by 
the department chairman or director as 
the means of implementing curricular 
objectives. 

(b) The definition of relevant crite- 
rion measures for determining student 
skills. These are necessary so that the 
instructor can decide what needs to be 
taught, where a student should begin 
in a sequenced course of instruction, 
and when he has mastered assigned 
units of instruction. 

(c) Selection of learning materials 
which facilitate meeting the objectives 
and embody a multitude of learning 
experiences. 

(d) Revision techniques which are de 



signed to increase performance, elimi- 
nate nonproductive teaching techniques, 
and allow for inputs by the student. 

(e) Development of communication 
skills for managing students in an open 
atmosphere. 

Based on newly acquired skills gained 
in their training programs, teachers 
would move from their traditional 
methods of instruction to the design- 
ing of individualized, self-paced instruc- 
tional units. They would create a new 
learning atmosphere, in which students 
might expect to participate in decision- 
making and receive guidance in design- 
ing and carrying out their instructional 
programs. The instructor would be a 
partner in the learning process, capable 
of providing assistance in most aspects 
of this process. 

Administrative Training. College ad- 
ministration exists to provide leader- 
ship towards the goal of student learn- 
ing, and, ultimately, student success. 
To a large extent student learning and 
student success will depend on the will- 
ingness of the college to stay abreast of 
changing needs in the community. No 
individual or group can anticipate the 
future with certainty. The environment 
changes, new needs emerge, and old 
programs become irrelevant. Sources 
of support change, presenting new op- 
portunities and eliminating some of the 
old ones. Thus, the management proc- 
ess has to provide for continuous ex- 
amination of goals and programs. 
[Robinson: 218] Administrators need 
skills in the technique of management- 
by-objectives. 

Based on the programs operated by 
the college, and specific support re- 
quired by the instructional divisions of 
the college, each administrative unit 
establishes departmental and/or per- 
sonal development objectives designed 
to improve and implement those ideas 
which meet the needs of the commu- 
nity. For example, the internal audit of 
the college may have determined that 
(1) course content was not relevant to 
needs of individuals or industry served 
by the college; (2) registration, course 
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enrollment, and course scheduling pro- 
cedures needed to be modified in order 
to accommodate varying rates of stu- 
dent learning; (3) non-punitive grading 
procedures would enhance student suc- 
cess and reduce college casualties; (4) 
certain programs operated by the col- 
lege were not relevant to the needs of 
the community, while additional pro- 
grams not operated by the college 
would be required to meet existing or 
future needs of the community. The 
planning and programming phase dealt 
with these issues through the establish- 
ment of program objectives. Adminis- 
trative services are now needed to back 
up efforts to realize these objectives. 
Often administrators need in-service 
training to enable them to discharge 
these obligations. An outline of the way 
in which administrative support can be 
operationalized follows. 

1. Institutional Services (president's 
office) 

Goal : To maximize each student's 
opportunity to learn and develop. 

a. Provide resources (budget and 
staff) necessary to conduct and/or 
achieve research, planning, develop- 
ment of individuals and the institution, 
public information, and public support 

b. Report to the board of trustees the 
results of programs and the success of 
students within programs, on-the-job or 
in higher education. 

2. Academic Affairs 

Goal: To maximize each student's 
opportunity to learn and develop. 

a. Provide, in the most flexible and 
efficient manner possible, the educa- 
tional programs necessary' to satisfy the 
needs of individuals and the commu- 
nity, including: V ; 7 

(1) Transfer programs 

(2) Career programs (vocational 
and technical) 

(3) Continuing education program 

(4) Community service programs 

(5) Provide adequate support for 
these programs through effi- 
cient learning resources. 



3. Student Affairs 

Goal: To maximize each student's 
opportunity to realize his full human 
development. 

a. Provide educational, recreational, 
and social experience to students 

b. Manage the recruitment and ad- 
mission of students to the college 

c. Provide students with advice and 
counsel to enhance their self-images so 
that they can determine their own per- 
sonal goals 

d. Assist in the training of individual 
instructors in counseling. 

4. Financial Affairs 

Goal: To maximize each student's 
opportunity to learn and develop. 

a. Provide a business organization 
that utilizes program budgeting pro- 
cedures 

b. Provide management information 
to key individuals within the college 

c. Provide efficient physical facilities, 
materials, and support services that 
contribute to the success of programs 
and the accomplishment of the college 
mission 

d. Establish procedures for the pay- 
ment of fees that will accommodate 
individualized instruction. 

5. Registrar 

Goal: To maximize each student's 
opportunity to learn and develop. 

a. Provide innovative scheduling and 
reporting procedures designed to sup- 
port flexible and modular scheduling 

b. Establish procedures for equating 
open laboratory contact hours to in- 
structor contact hours for purposes of 
state and federal reports 

c. Establish grading procedures that 
accommodate individualized instruc- 
tion (in conjunction with academic 
affairs and the president's office). 

6. Educational Development Officer 

Goal: Through instructional and insti- 
tutional support, maximize each stu- 
dent's opportunity to learn and develop 
[Roueche and Boggs, 1970]. 

a. Provide faculty training in individ- 
ualized instruction 
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b. Provide assistance in the selection 
and organization of instructional ob- 
jectives 

c. Provide guidance in solving meas- 
urement and research problems 

d. Provide assistance in designing 
and revising learning activities 

e. Conduct instructional research and 
evaluation 

f. Promote research-based decisions. 

Controlling and Evaluating the Program 

Program Evaluation. The evaluation of 
a planned program of accountability 
development requires an ongoing assess- 
ment in order to determine when a 
chosen alternative is not producing 
desired results. Hence, the evaluation 
of a program serves as a control mech- 
anism. Evaluation provides an indica- 
tion of a program's effectiveness in 
terms of budget controls and within 
pre-established time frames. 

For example, assume that the college 
had funded a program to meet the 
needs of individuals and society in the 
data processing field. The program ob- 
jective was to train 150 students per 
year at an annual per-student-cost of 
$750. At the end of the first semester 
50 students had abandoned the pro- 
gram. Institutional research designed 
to determine why the students left the 
program would provide critical man- 
agement information, and a recycling 
of the programming and budgeting 
process could occur. An examination of 
the situation may disclose that the 
majority of the students who left the 
program did so in order to join a pri- 
vate computer company offering a one- 
year training program with partial pay 
and guaranteed employment. Cases 
such as this indicate the need for closer 
coordination with industry. Extra funds 
may be channeled into programs where 
alternate courses of action allow for the 
transfer of funds from one program to 
another. 

Instructional Evaluation. The presi- 
dent may decide that evaluation of the 
instructional programs should be con- 
ducted by experts. When an individual- 





ized instructional system, along with an 
ongoing system of planning, program- 
ming, and budgeting is fully operational 
in the college, periodic evaluation of all 
phases may be conducted by the presi- 
dent and his staff. Initially, however, 
consultants may be required to assist 
in the establishment of evaluation cri- 
teria. In this case, evaluation of educa- 
tional programs is a monitoring pro- 
cess. 

Self-instructional units that have 
been produced or purchased for each 
course must be validated on the basis 
of student behavior change determined 
by achievement of stated objectives. 

In addition to the internal examina- 
tion of unit effectiveness, the consul- 
tants would determine how well each 
course supported the objectives of the 
program. 

Administrative Evaluation. Evalua- 
tion of administrators would be con- 
ducted initially by consultants to deter- 
mine whether objectives had been 
achieved by each administrative com- 
ponent. Ongoing evaluation could be 
conducted by senior administrators or 
by the president. One aspect of the 
effectiveness of administrative support 
could be evaluated by determining the 
adoption of procedures that contribute 
to the attainment of the objectives of 
accountability development. Specifi- 
cally, a few of these procedures could 
be: 

1. Converting a number of courses 
into self-instructional procedures 

2. Adoption of non-punitive grading 
procedures 

3. Making registration and enroll- 
ment procedures more flexible 

4. Evaluation of instruction in terms 
of student success 

5. Improvement of counseling proce- 
dures 

6. Improvement in research and deci- 
sion-making procedures 

7. Improvement of college-commu- 
nity relations 

8. Creation of open lab procedures. 

Individual Evaluation. A procedure 
known as an appraisal interview is em- 





ployed successfully at William Rainey 
Harper College as a means of reviewing 
the individual's progress in carrying out 
the goals and objectives which he and 
his supervisor have agreed upon. The 
appraisal process, indispensable to a 
management-by-objectives program, re- 
inforces the principles of participative 
management, coaching and develop- 
ment, and the maintenance of the best 
supervisor-faculty relationships. 

A successful appraisal interview re- 
quires the existence of good job de- 
scriptions throughout the college and a 
degree of sophistication in goal-setting 
arising out of job descriptions. Each 
supervisor should spend adequate time 
in preparation for the interview and 
have available past performance and 
interview data. 

Careful probing or clarification 
should produce agreements on areas 
to be improved, or adjustments needed 
for goal completion. In all cases, both 
should agree to each condition and the 
appropriate note should be made by 
the supervisor for the summary, which 
will become the focus for new adjust- 
ments and/or plans devised to insure 
personal improvement. 

The appraisal interview is a natural 
part of the accountability development 
program. Its success depends on the 
creation of a non-threatening atmos- 
phere in which a respectful exchange 
of opinions can take place. When objec- 
tives have been decided upon by in- 
structor and supervisor— or instructor 
and students jointly in the planning 
phase — an appraisal of results is en- 
tirely appropriate. 

Near the end of the interview the 



supervisor — or the instructor using the 
appraisal-interview technique with stu- 
dents— should ask certain questions. 
Responses to these questions become 
basic information which should be used 
not only by supervisors and respond- 
ents, but also by the institution as a 
whole. 

1. Are your duties and responsibili- 
ties adequately defined? 

2. Do you find your work sufficient 
and challenging? 

3. Do you feel your work and ability 
are appreciated? 

4. Do you feel you get the backing 
and support you need? 

5. Are you informed and consulted 
when you should be? 

6. Do you have access to your super- 
visor (dean or department chairman) 
to talk things over freely? 

7. Do you have the authority and 
opportunity to exercise initiative? 

8. Do you feel your opportunities are 
adequate? 

9. What could your supervisor or 
others do to help you do a better job? 

10. What kind of place, in general, 
do you feel this is to work? 

11. What other things that you like 
or dislike about your responsibilities 
would you like to convey to your super- 
visor? 

Summary 

This chapter has presented a program 
of accountability development for com- 
munity colleges. Many of the ideas and 
procedures outlined are now in opera- 
tion, in part, in colleges around the 
nation. Several case examples are cited 
in Chapter 6. 



6. Pointing the Way 



No industry can long survive without 
knowing what it produces. For decades, 
however, schools and colleges have 
been vague and indefinite about their 
outputs. [Johnson, Islands of Innova - 
tion: 304] 

Miles has observed that educational 
innovations are almost never evaluated 
on a systematic basis since few criteria 
of educational effectiveness are ever 
developed prior to the initiation of a 
new program or technique. [Miles: 658] 
Typically, educators have suggested 
that educational objectives are difficult 
to evaluate. 

Accountability focuses on the output 
—the individual student! Accountability 
requires precise answers to the continu- 
ing question: 4f What can the student do 
after instruction (completing a course 
or program) that he could not do be- 
fore?” All objectives, both institutional 
and program, are stated in measurable 
terms. Chauncey has emphasized the 
importance of measurable objectives as 
a prerequisite for evaluation: 

. ... the systems approach means . . . 
applying the same kind of logical 
“systems analysis " to education that 
has been used so successfully in such 
areas as the electronics industry , mili- 
tary planning , and space exploration. 

. . . The first requirement of any sys- 
tems approach is to formulate a pre- 
cise statement of what is to be ac- 



complished . . . . Once the objectives 
have been defined , the systems ap- 
proach requires an analysis of the 
precondition that will bring about 
the desired result — and the precondi- 
tions that will bring about this pre- 
condition , and so on. The analysis 
proceeds backward from the stated 
goal by asking, in great detail and 
stage by stage , exactly what must 
take place before the end result can 
be expected to occur. It is through 
this backward analysis , and the ex- 
amination of a multitude of alterna- 
tives at each stage, that the optimal 
means to the desired ends emerge 
[Chauncey: 18-20] 

Evaluation is built into the accounta- 
bility concept from the beginning. The 
accountability concept makes it possi- 
ble for all members of the community 
to see what “results” are being pro- 
duced with its tax dollars. 

Accountability: A New Idea? 

To some readers, the ideas developed 
and presented here may seem “far out” 
and unrealistic. To others, accountabil- 
ity is a path they have been pursuing 
for several years. While the authors 
cannot point to any single community 
college as an example of the model pre- 
sented in this monograph, it is possible 
to identify two-year colleges through- 
out the country that have accepted the 
accountability concept. 



Under the leadership of its founding 
president, Thomas M. Hatfield, the 
trustees of John Tyler Community Col- 
lege in Chester, Virginia, more than a 
year ago issued strong policy state- 
ments regarding educational accounta- 
bility. At John Tyler, the president is 
held responsible for the outcomes of 
the educational program. (The John 
Tyler accountability statements are in- 
cluded as Appendix A.) 

Brookdale Community College, Lin- 
croft, New Jersey, is another two-year 
institution committed to total educa- 
tional accountability. Brookdale's presi- 
dent, Dr. Ervin Harlacher, is profes- 
sionally committed to using student 
success as the measure for evaluating 
the presidential office and other college 
personnel. Like John Tyler, Brookdale's 
trustees have approved explicit account- 
ability criteria. 

Moraine Valley Community College, 
Palos Hills, Illinois, is still another 
two-year college building its educational 
program on accountability. Moraine 
Valley's president, Dr. Robert Turner, 
is committed to making the open door 
concept a reality for the students his 
college serves. All college personnel — 
instructional, administrative, and sup- 
port staffs — develop measurable objec- 
tives against which their performance 
is evaluated. 



Kittrell, Mitchell, and Mount Olive 
Junior Colleges all serve as excellent 
examples of private institutions that 
are more than a year down the road 
toward implementing an accountability 
model similar to the one we have pre- 
sented. Kittrell's president, Rev. Lamie 
Horton, and other private college lead- 
ers feel that a college committed to real 
educational accountability may soon be 
able to recruit prospective students on 
a “money-back guarantee." If the stu- 
dent does not succeed, the college would 
be willing to refund part or all of the 
student's money. 

Guaranteed learning is the goal for 
many private colleges which consider 
accountability an opportunity for maxi- 
mizing educational effectiveness. It is 
not viewed as a threat, but rather as a 
tool for achieving the college's mission. 

Accountability is not just another 
"in” word in American education. It is 
a concept that works. In fact, it is al- 
ready working in the colleges men- 
tioned here. These two-year institutions 
are pointing the way for others. It is 
our hope that the ideas presented here 
will make it possible for other institu- 
tions to quickly follow suit. 

“Greater than the tread of 
mighty armies is an idea 
whose time has come." 

Victor Hugo 
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LOCAL BOARD 
John Tyler Community College 
Proposed Resolution 

Concerning Accountability for the Effectiveness of Educational Programs 

December 1, 1969 

WHEREAS, equal opportunity for all persons is a cherished American ideal; 

WHEREAS, personal opportunity in the contemporary world is largely dependent upon 
competencies gained through the process of formal education; 

WHEREAS, John Tyler Community College is a public institution existing for causing 
students to learn in accordance with their own goals and the needs of our society 
and economy; 

WHEREAS, accountability for student learning is an accepted responsibility of the 
entire college community; 

WHEREAS, the Local Board of John Tyler Community College is desirous of continuing 
the development of an instructional program that accommodates differential learn- 
ing rates of students and produces measurable evidence of student learning; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the 

1. college president shall periodically inform the Local Board of; 

1) the success of students in attaining course objectives, including their attrition 
and failure rates; 

2) the success of students in occupations assumed upon leaving the college, in- 
cluding the employer's perception of the value of the college's programs; 

3) the success of students who transfer to other institutions; 

4) the extent to which the programs of the college are attaining the stated aims 
of the college. 

2. college community is encouraged to: 

1) continue the development of an instructional program that accommodates 
differential learning rates of students and produces measurable evidence of 
student learning; 

2) foster an "open and frank atmosphere” focused on enhancing the "teaching- 
learning climate” for which the college has been commended by the accredit- 
ing agency; 

3) emphasize research-based planning for the continuing refinement of the in- 
structional program to the end that college resources contribute maximally to 
opening the doorways of opportunities for students. 




Sample Questions for Presidential Candidates 



LOCAL BOARD 
John Tyler Community College 
Questions for Presidential Candidates 

December 1, 1969 

The Board should set the conditions for presidential leadership and then find a man 
who will accept total responsibility for such leadership. If possible the Board should 
seek not simply an institutional administrator but an educational leader who is able and 
willing to be held as accountable for student learning as for his other responsibilities. 

In an interview situation, one means to identify a man who is willing to accept 
responsibility for student learning is to ask him the right questions and tell him what is 
expected of him in the job. If the Board only asks questions about buildings, budgets, 
previous experience, etc., it may expect that the man will respond in kind and not 
address himself directly to the central reason for the existence of the college: student 
learning in accordance with their own goals and the needs of our society and economy. 

When the candidate is interviewed, that for which he is to be called to account can 
quickly be made known to him. If he is a flexible, dynamic sort, he will rise to the chal- 
lenge; if not, it is better for all that it be known in advance, The man who becomes the 
new president must — if he is to be called educational leader— hold himself accountable 
for student learning and not leave student achievement to tradition and good intentions. 

Following are a list of questions which may be helpful to the Board to ask presi- 
dential candidates. By no means are these questions all that should be asked. They 
represent an attempt to give a new president some indications of the significant educa- 
tional challenges facing John Tyler Community College. 

1. Fact: the average test scores of new students entering John Tyler Community 
College are lower in all categories (Math, English, Natural Science, Social Sci- 
ence) on an examination given nationwide than the average scores for all new 
students entering other Virginia community colleges. 

Question: Will you assume responsibility for the design of programs which will 
accommodate students who enter the college unprepared for meeting the de- 
mands of college freshman work— and assure that such programs are in fact 
successful in terms of student progression to higher levels of study and the 
number of students who stick with the program? Do you have any specific ideas 
as to how you would achieve this? Will you be willing to give a report on this to 
the Board after each quarter? 

2. Fact: Student performance on the job assumed after leaving the college is an 
important measure of the success of the college. The perception of the college 
held by leaders in industry, business and the profession will have much influence 
on the development of the college. 

Question: Will you periodically survey employers for information which will indi- 
cate how they perceive the college's programs? And report the results of this 
survey information to the Board? 

3. Fact: It is a policy of the Virginia Community College System that faculty 
increases shall be on "merit." The policy does not define how merit shall be deter- 
mined. Merit pay, when practiced, traditionally does not (or is unable to) base 
increases on student learning. The "systems approach to instruction" now being 
developed at John Tyler Community College provides the instructor with the 
means to demonstrate evidence of productivity in terms of student achievement. 
In its simplest form, this evidence can be final examination papers which may be 
compared to the results of a test given to students at the beginning of the 
quarter. 

Question: Will you assure that faculty members are held accountable for student 
learning? That pay increases are based on student achievement insofar as 
feasible? 

4. Fact: A community college has many different programs. Tyler has about 25. 
Students are ordinarily not allowed to enter many programs without screening. 
The process of screening is crucial for student progression and achievement. 
Currently, the exclusion of students from programs of study for whatever sound 
reasons is a source of controversy on many campuses. 
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Question: Will you give attention to the bases used for placing students in differ- 
ent programs and report periodically the results to the Board on this matter? 

5. Fact: Higher education is essentially conservative and change does not come 
easily. Most professors are inclined to lecture as the predominant mode of 
instruction. Experimentation with the refinement of the instructional process is 
needed. Experimentation for its own sake is not the purpose; but rather experi- 
mentation based on a carefully developed plan for enhancing student learning. 
Question: Will you attempt to foster an atmosphere within the college of experi- 
mentation and concern for continuously improving the instructional program in 
terms of measurable student achievement? And, of trying new methods for caus- 
ing students to learn, disregarding those which do not succeed and refining those 
which produce success? 

6. Question: Will you assure that studies are made to determine the percentage of 
students who leave before completing one quarter? Before completing the pro- 
gram for which they are enhanced? How many students return at later dates 
after having dropped out? 

7. Will you assure that follow-up studies are made to determine where students go 
when they leave the college? The types of jobs they take? How successful they 
are if they transfer to a four-year college or university? 

8. Question: What means would you suggest for determining what specific abilities 
or skills are gained by students in college programs? How students who complete 
programs are in fact better prepared than those who drop out? 
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